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Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR OF INDIAN 
ECONOMICS. 


HE SYNDICATE of the Madras University invites APPLI- 

CATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of INDIAN 

ECONOMICS in the University, which will fall vacant on June 21, 
1921, 

The salary of the appointment is Rs. 1,250 per mensem, and the 
appointment will be in the first instance for a term of five years. 
The main duties of the Professor will be to investigate and lecture 
on the special problems of Indian Economics, and to train students 
in the methods of economic study and research and in the in- 
vestigation and exposition of the problems of Indian Economics. 

The Professor will be required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of his office and not to absent himself from his duties without 
the permission of the Syndicate. The regulations governing the 
University Professorships will be found in Chapter IX. of Volume I. 
of the University Calendar, 1920, and may be consulted at the 
British Museum, the India Office, or any University Library in 
England or India. 

Applications from candidates in England for the appointment 
should reach this office by November 30, 1920, and from those 
in India by December 15, 1920, addressed to the Registrar, 
University of Madras, Madras, S.E. 

The selected candidate will be required to bind himself by an 
agreement, the details of which will be settled later. 

The University will be prepared to pay the selected candidate 
a single first-class passage to Madras. 


(By Order) 
K, RABUNNI MUNCH, M.A., 
Ag. Registrar. 
Senate House, Madras, September 22, 1920. 





THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the above APPOINTMENT, 
vacant by the death of Professor Masom. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
to whom applications must be sent not later than November 15, 
1920. 





REDLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


HE Council of the above School invite APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of HEAD MISTRESS which will be vacant 
at Christmas. 

_Applicants must hold a University Honours Degree or a recog- 
nized equivalent, and have had experience in Teaching and 
Organization. 

Salary £600 rising to £800 per annum. 

_ It is desirable that the candidate appointed should take up her 
duties in January if possible. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the CLERK to the Governors at the School, to whom the 
forms must be returned not later than November 11, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites APPLICA- 
TIONS for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in GERMAN 
tenable at Bedford College. Salary £400 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on November 15, 
1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
N ASSISTANT MASTER required for January next to take 
Chemistry in the Middle and Lower Forms of the School. 

A Graduate of a British University required, with Secondary 
School experience. 

Good discipline essential. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham scale will be 
adopted in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Form of application, which should be returned duly filled up 
not later than November 13, 1920, may be obtained on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope from 

R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
October 25, 1920. 





OSWESTRY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


HE OSWESTRY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
require the services of a LIBRARIAN and CARETAKER 
of MUSEUM. 

Salary £200 per annum. 

A schedule of duties, etc., and form of application can be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

Women are eligible for the appointment. 

Canvassing the members of the Committee will disqualify an 
applicant. 

Applications, with three recent testimonials and the name of 
one person to whom reference can be made, must be in the hands 
of the undersigned on or before Monday, November 1, 1920. 

Envelopes eontaining applications must be marked “ Librarian.” 

G. W. FERRINGTON, Solicitor, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
18, Arthur Street, Oswestry. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
BOROUGH LIBRARIAN. 
HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 
of BOROUGH LIBRARIAN at a commencing salary of 
£400 per annum, rising by annual increments of {12 10s. to £450 
per annum. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience 
in the management of a Museum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Borough Librarian,’’ to be delivered to the undersigned 
not later than November 4, 1920. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

H. J. WORWOOD, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk. 
Southend-on-Sea, 

October 23, 1920. 
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NEWPORT (MON.) EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of HEAD MASTER 

of the High School for Boys. Candidates must be graduates 

of a University in the United Kingdom or have such other equivalent 

ualifications as may be approved by the Board of Education. 

tual teaching experience in a Secondary School is essential. 

The commencing salary is £600 per annum, but both the minimum 

and maximum salaries will be adjusted on the publication of the 
Report of the Burnham Committee. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, training and experience 
and accompanied by copies only of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned, not later than Saturday, November 13, 
1920. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is prohibited and will 
disqualify. 

T. ARTHUR EAVES, 

Education Offices, Secretary and Executive Officer. 

Charles Street, Newport, Mon., 
October 19, 1920. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Headmaster: H. B. WINFIELD, B.Sc. 

ORM MASTER required for FRENCH (throughout the School). 
Present salary scale rising to £450. Initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Education Office, Salford. Secretary. 





LEEK SCHOOL OF ART. 
(NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE.) 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of HEADMASTER 
of the above School, to commence work as soon as possible. 
The duties will include the supervision of Art instruction in the 
Leek Elementary Schools. An inclusive salary of £375 rising 
by £12 10s. to £430 per annum is offered. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Applications should be returned not later than 
November 27 addressed to the Chairman of the Leek Education 
Committee. 

ARTHUR VINEN, Secretary. 

Nicholson Institute, Leek, Staffs, 

October, 1920. 
ANTED, in January, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, able 
also to take some English or Latin. The School is a Public 
Secondary Boarding School of 80 boarders. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham scale for Secondary Schools.—Apply HEap- 
MISTRESS, Box 1304, ATHEN ZUM Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
7 ANTED.— JUNIOR (Male) ASSISTANT for Medical Library. 
Applications should be in own handwriting, stating age, 
previous experience (if any; beginner might suit) and wages 
required.—Address Box 1303 ATHEw#um, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Appointments Wanted 


ASTER of ARTS from Paris seeks a situation as UNIVER- 

SITY FRENCH LECTURER, or as TEACHER in a 

School or in a family. Could be also Secretary or Translator.— 
ProniER, 150, High Street, Ch.-on-M., Manchester. 














BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
(Borough Road, London, SE.1.) 

HE GOVERNORS require immediately the services of a 
TEACHER of ENGLISH in the Day Technical School 
and Evening Classes. Candidates should have had good teaching 
experience and possess a good University degree or its equivalent. 
The commencing salary will be £315 per annum, rising £10 

to 4440 per annum (may be revised after Burnham Report). 
Particulars of the appointment and form of application may be 
obtained by sending stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 

undersigned. 
C. T. MILLIS, Principal. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for a LECTURE- 
SHIP in Education. The gentleman appointed must be 
competent to act as a Tutor to a group of men students. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than November 6. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL (South Croydon).—HOUSE 

MISTRESS wanted after Easter. Duties: Housekeeping 

with general supervision of household and care of health. Ex- 

perience essential. Age 25-40.—Apply Miss Tu. E. Crark, stating 
qualifications and submitting testimonials. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

UITABLY qualified CANDIDATES are required for the 

following VACANCIES. The successful candidates will be 
Tequired to commence duty immediately after the Christmas 
holidays :— 

i. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) 
to divide her time between the City Training College for 
Teachers and the Central Secondary Girls’ School. 

2. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) 
for duty at the Sheffield Pupil Teacher Centre. 

3. TWO ASSISTANT ORGANISERS of PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING (one Woman and one Man). 

Assistant Organisers will be required to assist the Chief 
Superintendent in the supervision of Physical Instruction 
in the Elementary Day Schools, Evening Schools and 
Play Centres, Swinming and organised Games in the 
Parks. They will also be required to conduct classes 
for Teachers. 

4. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Man) for 
cuty at the Central Secondary Boys’ School. 

Present salaries :— 

MEN: £220 to £450 per annum, 

WOMEN: £200 to £360 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
For particulars and forms of application apply to 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 











Education Office, Sheffield. 
October, 1920. 





. ee MUSEUM.—Searches undertaken. Pedigrees a speci- 
ality —Box 1301, ATHEN2um™ Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZuM, 170, Ficet Street, London, E.C.4. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





Inland post free 12 months {1 8 2 
” ” ” 6 ” 14 1 

Foreign ,, in 2 110 0 
” ” ” 6 ” 15 0 

RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENZUM. 

Front page eee eee eee £15 

Back and other pages wa £12 


Smaller spaces <s oes lls. per inch. 
Appointments Vacant and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 
Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Studies in Language and Literature. 
LUCILIUS AND HORACE. 


A Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation, 
By GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE, 
Associate Professor of Latin. 





Professor Fiske sets forth the 
point of view with which the lite- 
rary artist of antiquity approached 
his work, as a craftsman 
consciously accepting a well defined 
style, appropriate to his purpose, 
and manifesting his originality 
within the limits thus set for him. 
The book applies these conceptions 
first to Lucilius, and then to 
Horace. The conclusion brings 
the classical conceptions into 
relation with the modern romantic 
theory of composition. 

The foregoing outline makes 
plain the importance of Professor 
Fiske’s work, not only as a con. 
tribution to classical scholarship, 
but as a timely discussion of funda. 
mental critical questions. 


Copies may be obtained from Parker & Sons, 27, Broad 
Street, Oxford, English Agent, at the price of 12s. 6d, 
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Exceptional Opportunity 
for the Moderate Investor 





Well established wholesale firm with an extensive 
range of modern glasshouses, whose business is 
exclusively devoted to the CULTIVATION OF 
CHOICE PRODUCE for the London and Pro- 
vincial Markets (unaffected by labour conditions), 
and for which produce there is an enormous and 
increasing demand, and which demand necessi- 
tates an extension to cope with their business, 


are open to receive capital in amounts 
of {100 and upwards, at 5 per cent. 
interest, payable once every three months. 


Capital repayable at three months’ notice if 
requested; interest commencing from date of 
investment. 


AS WE ARE FULLY STAFFED BY EX-SERVICE 
MEN NO OCCUPATION CAN BE OFFERED. 


Solicitors references if desired. 





Particulars on application to bona fide investors only. 


Address, Box 1302, ‘‘ Athenzum,’’ 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


SEEKS THE OUTCAST 
Hundreds of trained 
Evangelists at work 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
IS THE PRISONER'S FRIEND 
in and out of gaol. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
escorts BEREAVED PILGRIMS to 
war graves in France and _ Flanders. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
cares for PRISONERS’ FAMILIES, 
Saves Break-up of Homes. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
conducts Work Rooms for 
DESTITUTE WOMEN 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
maintains MEDICAL MISSIONS 
for the poorest of the poor. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


carries Comfort and Cheer to 
DISTRESSED IN SLUMS. 


The CHURCH ARMY 
Implores your Help 


for the above and many other branches 
of Social Evangelistic Effort. 








Contributions (crossed Barclays a/c Church Army) gratefully welcomed 
by Prebendiary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





























Booksellers & Catalogues 
AUTUMN 


B O O K CATALOGUE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES NOW READY 


Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 














OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval ; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free. 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

Osporngs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
A Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.—Write MANAGER, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonxpon, W.C.2. 


Amusements 


VERYMAN THEATRE (Hampstead Tube Station). 
iar Nightly at 8.15; Mats. every Sat. at 2.30. 
October 29, 30.—‘‘ Bonds of Interest.”” November 1, 2 and 3.— 
“Tragedy of Man.” November 4 (one week).—‘‘ The Founda- 
tions ’’ and “‘ The Little Man.”’ 
All seats bookable, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hampstead 7224. 
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By the Right Hon. 


Js. Aa. THOMAS, M.P. 





WHEN L@€BOUR RULES 


A FORECAST OF THE FUTURE BY THE GREAT LABOUR LEADER, 





W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD., 48, Pall Mall, 5.W.1. - . 


10/- net. 


EAT TCA AO 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS OF 


J.M. DENT & SONS, Lz. 


| 
WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST AND EVERYMAN & WAYFARER LISTS. 


SIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY’S DESPATCHES 


Consisting of One Volume of Despatches and a Case of Maps. Illustrated with Maps and Portraits. Royal Svo. 


Two Volumes. £1! 15s. net. 
“‘ It is hardly too much to say that the publication of Sir Archibald Murray’s Despatches places the Egyptian campaign in a fresh 
light. If this distinguished soldiers’ reputation has been clouded . . . it is vindicated by the disclosures now made.’’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Field-Marshal Earl Haig’s Despatches 


In Two Volumes. Consisting of one Volume of Despatches and a Case of Maps. With Foreword by Marshal 
Focu. Royal 8vo. £2 5s. net. 


W. H. Hupson’s NEw VOLUME 
BIRDS OF LA PLATA 


In Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. With 22 Coloured Plates by H.GRONVOLD. Price £1 17s. 6d. net. 
All bird-lovers should find this book invaluable ; it is written with that intimate personal touch which constitutes the chief charm 
of Mr. Hudson’s work. The coloured plates have been done by Mr. Gronvold under the author’s close supervision. 


ST. COLUMBA OF IONA CHILD WELFARE 








By LUCY MENZIES. 8s, 6d. net. By NORA MILNES. 6s, net 
The biography of a great saint and a great statesman with an account of the A book by the Head of the Social Science of Edinburgh University, which all 
part he played in the evangelizing of the North. interested in social work should read. 


ESSENTIALS of MYSTICISM 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 8s. 6d. net. 


“Miss Evelyn Underhill is not only a fine writer, but a popular writer. She can interest those whom she calls ‘ normal people ’ 
in mysticism as few living writers can.’’—Daily News. 








The Topic of the Hour 
THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY | HOW IT ALU FITS TOGETHER 
By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
GILBERT STONE, Barrister-at-Law. 3s, 6d. net. 0 
“Mr. iy Bee. goes to the heart of the coal spline. “——-ddesepeal Post. BS sen dient ob rg Gna sender ty the Resminer in Mistery 
A Short History of ECONOMICS FOR TO-DAY 
the United States By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 3s. 6d, net. 
By EDGAR E. BRANDON. 4s. 6d. net. ‘ A really admirable primer of political economy for the general reader, without 
The author gives an outline of the history of his country from the time of the eee too topical, it gives special attention to those economic problems that are 
earliest white settlements to that of the Great War. most prominent to-day.”— Times. 
Alpha-of-the- Plough 
‘ No essayist of recent times has made friends . . . with all sorts and conditions of men so successfully as ‘ Alpha of the Plough.’ 
omg with him nearly all the other essayists of our time seem arrogant and anti-popular . . . The professor, as well as the 


)stman, is his brother ; he is a citizen of the republic of literature ; he has breathed the same atmosphere as the poets, and knows 
the speech—including the small talk—of that delightful world .. . 


His latest volume 


WINDFALLS 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. | 6s. net. 
The third and last volume of Alpha’s series of modern essays. The trilogy can now be obtained in an attractive uniform edition. 
Uniform with Above. 


PEBBLES ON THE SHORE. Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. LEAVES IN THE WIND. Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 
* JOSEPH CONRAD : 

AT HIS UNAPPROACHABLE BEST.”—Punck. 
laine The Rescue ea 


Send for detailed CONRAD PROSPECTUS with particulars of the DENT EDITIONS. 


12, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W. C. 2. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


R. H. G. WELLS has kindly given us the 
following news of the condition of the Russian 
intellectuals : ‘‘ Gorky I found in pretty good 

health. He has a bad throat and cough, especially 
in the morning, but nothing more. I think he will 
last aslongasI shall. I also met Shalyapin in splendid 
form. Many of the scientific men are doing good 
work, and the alleged interview, not by me, in which 
I describe ‘ conditions as horrible beyond description,’ 
was a fabrication by some employee of the —-—-——. 
I have written to contradict it. It was a long-distance 
interview ; he was at Riga and I was at Reval (see 
map). Things are hard—for everybody—in Russia, 
but all the stuff about persecution of the intelligentsia 
is sheer lying.”” We are very grateful for this authentic 
information on a matter on which it is especially hard 
to steer between political misrepresentation and 
sentimental exaggeration. ; 
* # 

As we expected, the message of reconciliation sent 
by the professors and doctors of Oxford to their 
colleagues in the late enemy countries has brought 
upon them the abuse of the gutter press, and that 
more formidable enemy, the press that dissembles the 
morals of the gutter under the cloak of an intolerable 
rectitude. Fortunately, Oxford is tougher in fibre 
than our modern Prime Ministers. No organized 
obloquy will compel the signatories of that noble 
document to recant. Since this is so, its enemies 
apply themselves to asserting (with singularly little 
proof) that it does not represent Oxford. 

. * * 


It does not claim to voice the sentiments of Oxford 
as a body. But a list of signatories which includes 


ten Heads of Houses and five Regius Professors is 
undoubtedly as strong and influential a body as 
Oxford could provide to support a declaration on a 
matter on which complete unanimity could not be 
expected. The iteration that the signatories are not 
representative may serve for those who are ignorant 
of the University of Oxford, but it will seem merely 
childish to those who know her, even without the 
evidence of that list of college tutors whose supporting 
letter was tucked away in the smallest type of The 
Times. Hardly a single letter of opposition signed by 
a name of weight in Oxford has appeared. We do not 
doubt that the appeal has sincere opponents in the 
University ; but they refuse to associate themselves 
with the campaign of slander that is directed in this 
country against every effort towards spiritual 


reconciliation. 
~ & 


When the assertion that the appeal is not repre 
sentative fails, the enemy turns to the charge that 
few of the signatories served in the war. Mr. Hogarth, 
the Keeper of the Ashmolean, has made a splendid 
reply: ‘‘Our late foe is not one who has been behind- 
hand in civilization of old, or will fail to be in the 
forefront of it in time to come. The longer reconcilia- 
tion is delayed, the more humanity loses, and the 
longer the olive-branch is withheld, the more surely 
shall we have to offer some day a thing dried and 
dead.” But let The Times, or any other newspaper 
which desires to make a spiritual rapprochement 
impossible, take a census of all Oxford men who have 
served in the war. It would find that an overwhelming 
majority of them are in favour of the appeal. It is 
not the fighters who refuse to shake hands. As 
Mr. Hogarth says, he had to return, on leave, to 
a club armchair to hear that kind of talk. 
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The essence of the Poet Laureate’s letter of defence 
and remonstrance to The Times of October 27 is con- 
tained in the words: ‘‘ Unless you wish your enemies 
to remain your enemies, you must strive to make 
them more friendly ; and I would ask you what other 
means there is for accomplishing this than goodwill 
and forgiveness. Show me the better way, and I will 
take it.” The appeal is, of course, in vain, for it is 
made to persons who do not desire reconciliation and 
peace. On the one side are those who work actively 
for a spiritual ideal; on the other are those who deny 
the worth and necessity of such an ideal. Between 
them there is no _ possibility of understanding. 
One cannot mistake the malignity which animates the 
sneering comment of 7ie Times on Dr. Bridges’ letter 
and the baseness of its appeal to the instincts of the 
mob. The world has reached a point at which it is 
necessary that men should declare themselves. Either 
they are on the side of that true peace and sympathy 
without which civilization is a hateful sham, or they 
are against it. The world has already waited too long 
for the gesture of generosity that alone can heal its 
wounds. Those who oppose it are the enemies of 
the good. Whether deliberate or not, the aim of 
their action is to keep the world a shambles for ever. 

* = * 

The irresistible tide of the cinema has begun to roll 
over our almost sacred institutions. Covent Garden 
itself has opened with a cinematograph show. Some 
of our modern musicians will not fail to insinuate that 
its fate has been well deserved, just as a good many 
modern artists would say that the sooner Burlington 
House was turned into a picture theatre, the better 
for art. Nevertheless, even though Covent Garden is 
even more detestable to most working musicians than 
Burlington House to most working artists, they occupy 
much the same place in the estimation of that good- 
natured philistine, the British public. One is the 
Home of Music; the other the Home of Art. The 
very tradition of Covent Garden, with its complete 
subordination of a musical whole to the infantile 
demands of some popular frima donna, endears it to 
the public, for which music is a de Reszke, a Tetrazzini 
ora Melba. And anyhow a tradition, even if it isa 
bad one, is something nowadays. But even our most 
sentimental soul cannot spare a tear for the passing of 
Covent Garden. It was altogether too plutocratic. 
The melodrama and oranges and sawdust of Drury 
Lane are another affair. 

* * + 

The attempted revival of popular drama appears to 
be having a measure of success. We hear admirable 
reports of a first tour of the towns and villages of the 
North undertaken by the travelling theatre organized 
by the Arts League of Service. Many is the time we 
have watched the compact motor lorry whose head- 
quarters are opposite our office window, with a feeling 
that to be a strolling player was a great deal better 
than the theoretic life we are compelled to lead— 
above all, when the company returns in triumph, as 
it does now, to open a season in the East End at the 
invitation of the Poplar Borough Council. Then there 
are Miss Lena Ashwell’s ‘‘ Once a Week Players ’’ now 
touring the South London boroughs at the invitation 
of the Councils with a weekly play—an initiative as 
admirable as that of the Arts League of Service. 
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And, finally, there is the perennial Old Vic, “‘ that has 
a better place in our affections than all its brothers,” 
We wish all these institutions the full success they se 
richly deserve. 

* * * 

We lament occasionally (as in duty bound) the 
degeneration of the public taste in literature. If 
Mr. Arnold Bennett does not come forward to chastise 
us with whips, a bookseller is sure to produce a leash 
ofscorpions. Therefore it is with a sense of satisfaction, 
duly tempered with regret, that we note that Mr. Smart 
who has been for fifty years a manager in the service 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith, now about to celebrate its 
centenary, states that fifty years ago ‘‘ no bookstall 
was complete without a complete set of the poets, for 
which there was a big demand. People don’t buy the 
poets to-day as they did 40 or 50 years ago.’’ Sometimes 
we incline to think that the bookstalls are at fault— 
they make a very poor showing when compared to 
railway bookstalls in France—but Mr. Smart’s 
interesting evidence leaves little room for doubt that 
if the public wanted the poets Messrs. W. H. Smith 
would be only too glad to supply it. 

* * * 


Mrs. Asquith has apologized for the appearance, in 
the American issue of her autobiography, of an account 
of her meeting in Switzerland with John Addington 
Symonds, in which she attributed to Symonds the 
remark that Mrs. Symonds suffered a good deal from 
the visits of Robert Louis Stevenson and his wife 
to her house at Davos. “‘ Louis slept with his back 
to the light, and Mrs. Louis in the same bed with her 
face to it; they wrote opposite each other till after 
lunch; they were not particular, and what with 
hemorrhages, ink and cold mutton gravy, her beautiful 
sheets were spoiled.” Sir Sidney Colvin has stated 
vehemently in the Weckly Dispatch that the story 
must be untrue because the Stevensons never stayed 
with the Symondses while they were at Davos. It is, 
we think, very unlikely that Mrs. Asquith would make 
a mistake of this kind. Probably J. A. Symonds did 
make the complaint. Mrs. Asquith’s offence consists 
not in inventing the story, but in failing to perceive 
that to publish it, however true it may be, would 
inevitably give pain to many people. We are our- 
selves all for candour in autobiography. But to be 
candid about other people and to reveal their 
intimate conversations to the public is an act of 
peculiar insensitiveness. Mrs. Asquith evidently lacks 
imagination. 

* * * 

The path of English literature in the nineteenth 
century is strewn with the corpses of novelists whom 
Mr. Gladstone admired. His admiration seems to 
have been a passport to oblivion. When we read 
therefore that the eminent statesman was observed 
in 1883, while seated in the House of Commons, 
to be absorbed in “ Pretty Miss Neville’’ by Mrs. 
B. M. Croker, who has just died, we have a fairly 
adequate notion of the literary merit of the lady’s 
work. To be fair, it was rather better than this 
would indicate. The faint, but pleasant fragrance 
of the ‘‘ three-decker”’ hung about to the last. It 
was all very sentimental and very unreal. But 
it was a great deal better than the American sentiment 
that has taken its place. 
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THE YOUNG GIRL 


N her blue dress, with her cheeks lightly flushed, 
her blue, blue eyes, and her gold curls pinned 
up as though for the first time—pinned up to be 

out of the way for her flight—Mrs. Raddick’s daughter 
might have just dropped from this radiant heaven. 
Mrs. Raddick’s timid, faintly astonished, but deeply 
admiring glance looked as if she believed it, too; 
but the daughter didn’t appear any too pleased— 
why should she ?—to have alighted on the steps 
of the Casino. Indeed, she was bored—bored as 
though Heaven had been full of Casinos with snuffy 
old saints for croupiers and crowns to play with. 

“You don’t mind taking Hennie;:” said Mrs. 
Raddick. ‘‘ Sure you don’t? There’s the car, and 
you'll have tea and we'll be back here on this step 
—right here—in an hour. You see, I want her to 
go in. She’s not been before, and it’s worth seeing. 
I feel it wouldn’t be fair to her.” 

‘Oh, shut up, mother,” said she, wearily. ‘‘ Come 
along. Don’t talk so much. And your bag’s open ; 
you'll be losing all your money again.” 

“T’m sorry, darling,’ said Mrs. Raddick. 

‘Oh, do come in! I want to make money,” said 
the impatient voice. “It’s all jolly well for you— 
but I’m broke!” 

‘““ Here—take fifty francs, darling, take a hundred ! ” 
I saw Mrs. Raddick pressing notes into her hand 
as they passed through the swing doors. 

Hennie and I stood on the steps a minute, watching 
the people. He had a very broad, delighted smile. 

“T say,” he cried, “‘there’s an English bulldog. 
Are they allowed to take dogs in there ? ”’ 

“No, they’re not.” 

“He’s a ripping chap, isn’t he? I wish I had 
one. They’re such fun. They frighten people so, 
and they’re never fierce with their—the people they 
belong to.’’ Suddenly he squeezed my arm. “I 
say, do look at that old woman. Who is she? Why 
does she look like that? Is she a gambler? ”’ 

The ancient, withered creature, wearing a green 
satin dress, a black velvet cloak and a white hat with 
purple feathers, jerked slowly, slowly up the steps 
as though she were being drawn up on wires. She 
stared in front of her, she was laughing and nodding 
and cackling to herself; her claws clutched round 
what looked like a dirty boot-bag. 

But just at that moment there was Mrs. Raddick 
again with—yer—and another lady hovering in the 
background. Mrs. Raddick rushed at me. She was 
brightly flushed, gay, a different creature. She was 
like a woman who is saying “‘ goodbye ’’ to her friends 
on the station platform, with not a minute to spare 
before the train starts. 

“Oh, you’re here, still. Isn’t that lucky! You've 
not gone. Isn’t that fine! I’ve had the most 
dreadful time with—her,’’ and she waved to her 
daughter, who stood absolutely still, disdainful, looking 
down, twiddling her foot on the step, miles away. 
“They won’t let her in. I swore she was twenty- 
one. But they won’t believe me. I showed the 
man my purse; I didn’t dare to do more. But it 
was no use. He simply scoffed. . . And now 
I’ve just met Mrs. MacEwen from New York, and she 
just won thirteen thousand in the Salle Privée— 
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and she wants me to go back with her while the luck 
lasts. Ofcourse Ican’tleave—her. Butifyou’d ...” 

At that ‘‘she” looked up; she simply withered 
her mother. ‘‘ Why can’t you leave me?”’ she said, 
furiously. ‘What utter rot! How dare you make 
a scene like this? This is the last time I’ll come 
out with you. You really are too awful for words.” 
She looked her mother up and down. ‘Calm your- 
self,’’ she said superbly. 

Mrs. Raddick was desperate, just desperate. She 
was “wild” to go back with Mrs. MacEwen, but 
at the same time. ‘ 

I seized my courage. ‘‘ Would you—do you care 
to come to tea with—us?”’ 

“Yes, yes, she'll be delighted. That’s just what 
I wanted, isn’t it, darling? Mrs. MacEwen x 
I'll be back here in an hour or less 


Tl . ; ve 
Mrs. R. dashed up the steps. I saw her bag was 
open again. 


So we three were left. But really it wasn’t my 
fault. Hennie looked crushed to the earth, too. 
When the car was there she wrapped her dark coat 
round her—to escape contamination. Even her little 
feet looked as though they scorned to carry her down 
the steps to us. 

‘‘T am so awfully sorry,” I murmured as the car 
started. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said she. ‘“‘I don’t want 
to look twenty-one. Who would—if they were 
seventeen! It’s ’’ — and she gave a faint shudder — 
“the stupidity I loathe, and being stared at by fat 
old men. Beasts!” 

Hennie gave her a quick look and then peered 
out of the window. 

We drew up before an immense palace of pink- 
and-white marble with orange trees outside the doors 
in gold-and-black tubs. 

“Would you care to go in?” I suggested. 

She hesitated, glanced, bit her lip, and resigned 
herself. ‘‘ Oh, well, there seems nowhere else,” said 
she. ‘‘Get out, Hennie.”’ 

I went first—to find the table, of course—she 
followed. But the worst of it was having her little 
brother, who was only twelve, with us. That was 
the last, final straw—having that child, trailing at 
her heels. 

There was one table. It had pink carnations and 
pink plates with little blue tea-napkins for sails. 

“‘ Shall we sit here ?”’ 

She put her hand wearily on the back of a white 
wicker chair. 

‘““We may as well. Why not?”’ said she. 

Hennie squeezed past her and wriggled on to a 
stool at the end. He felt awfully out of it. She 
didn’t even take her gloves off. She lowered her 
eyes and drummed on the table. When a faint 
violin sounded she winced and bit her lip again. 
Silence. 

The waitress appeared. I hardly dared to ask 
her. ‘‘ Tea—coffee? China tea—or iced tea with 
lemon ? ”’ 

Really she didn’t mind. It was all the same to 
her. She didn’t really want anything. Hennie 
whispered : ‘“‘ Chocolate !”’ 
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But just as the waitress turned away she cried 
out, carelessly: ‘“Oh, you may as well bring me 
a chocolate, too.” 

While we waited she took out a little, gold powder- 
box with a mirror in the lid, shook the poor little 
puff as though she loathed it and dabbed her lovely 
nose. 

“‘Hennie,” she said, ‘‘ take those flowers away.” 
She pointed with her puff to the carnations, and I 
heard her murmur : “I can’t bear flowers on a table.” 
They had evidently been giving her intense pain, for 
she positively closed her eyes as I moved them away. 

The waitress came back with the chocolate and the 
tea. She put the big, frothing cups before them 
and pushed across my clear glass. Hennie buried 
his nose, emerged, with, for one dreadful moment, 
a little trembling blob of cream on the tip. But he 
hastily wiped it off like a little gentleman. I wondered 
if I should dare draw her attention to her cup. She 
didn’t notice it—didn’t see it—until suddenly, quite 
by chance, she took a sip. I watched anxiously ; 
she faintly shuddered. 

“‘ Dreadfully sweet !’’ said she. 


A tiny boy with a head like a raisin and a chocolate 
body came round with a tray of pastries—row upon 
row of little freaks, little inspirations, little melting 
dreams. He offered them to her. ‘‘Oh, I’m not 
at all hungry. Take them away.” 

He offered them to Hennie. Hennie gave me a 
swift look—it must have been satisfactory—for he 
took a chocolate cream, a coffee éclair, a meringue 
stuffed with chestnut and a tiny horn filled with fresh 
strawberries. She could hardly bear to watch him. 
But just as the boy swerved away she held up her 

late. : 

“Oh, well, give me one,” said she. 

The silver tongs dropped one, two, three—and a 
cherry tartlet. “‘I don’t know why you're giving 
me all these,’’ she said, and nearly smiled. ‘‘ I shan’t 
eat them; I couldn’t!”’ 

I felt much more comfortable. I sipped my tea, 
leaned back, and even asked if I might smoke. At 
that she paused, the fork in her hand, opened her 
eyes and really did smile. ‘‘ Of course,’’ said she. 
“TI always expect people to.” 

But at that moment a tragedy happened to Hennie. 
He speared his pastry horn too hard, and it flew in 
two, and one half spilled on the table. Ghastly affair ! 
He turned crimson. Even his ears flared, and one 
ashamed hand crept across the table to take what 
was left of the body away. 

“You witer little beast !’’ said she. 


, 


Good Heavens! I had to fly to the rescue. I cried 
hastily : ‘‘ Will you be abroad long? ” 
But she had already forgotten Hennie. I was 


forgotten, too. She was trying to remember some- 
thing. . . She was miles away. 
“* ]—don’t—know,” she said, slowly, from that 
far place. 

‘‘T suppose you prefer it to London. 
more—”’ 

When I didn’t go on she came back and looked at 
me, very puzzled. ‘‘ More——?”’ 

“* Enfin—gayer,” I cried, waving my cigarette. 

But that took a whole cake to consider. Even 


It’s more— 
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then: “‘ Oh, well, that depends!”’ was all she could 
safely say. 

Hennie had finished. He was still very warm. 

I seized the butterfly list off the table. “I say— 
what about an ice, Hennie? What about tangerine 
and ginger? No, something cooler. What about 
a fresh pineapple cream?” 

Hennie strongly approved. The waitress had her 
eye on us. The order was taken when she looked 
up from her crumbs. 

“‘ Did you say tangerine and ginger? I like ginger, 
You can bring me one.” And then, quickly: “I 
wish that orchestra wouldn’t play things from the 
year One. We were dancing to that all last Christmas 
It’s too sickening !”’ 

But it was a charming air. 
it warmed me. 

“T think this is rather a nice place, don’t you, 
Hennie?’”’ I said. Hennie said: ‘‘ Ripping!” He 
meant to say it very low, but it came out very high 
in a kind of squeak. 

Nice? This place? Nice? For the first time 
she stared about her, trying to see what there 
was. She blinked ; her lovely eyes wondered. 
A very good-looking elderly man stared back at her 
through a monocle on a black ribbon. But him she 
simply couldn’t see. There was a hole in the air 
where he was. She looked through and through him. 

Finally the little flat spoons lay still on the glass 
plates. Hennie looked rather exhausted, but she 
pulled on her white gloves again. She had some 
trouble with her diamond wrist-watch ; it got in her 
way. She tugged at it—tried to break the stupid 
little thing—it wouldn’t break. Finally, she had to 
drag her glove over. I saw, after that, she couldn't 
stand this place a moment longer, and, indeed, she 
jumped up and turned away while I went through 
the vulgar act of paying for the tea. 

And then we were outside again. It had grown 
dusky. The sky was sprinkled with small stars; 
the big lamps glowed. While we waited for the car 
to come up she stood on the step, just as before, 
twiddling her foot, looking down. 

Hennie bounded forward to open the door and she 
got in and sank back with—oh—such a sigh! 

“‘ Tell him,” she gasped, ‘‘ to drive as fast as-he can.” 

Hennie grinned at his friend the chauffeur. ‘‘ Allie 
veet!’’ said he. Then he composed himself and sat 
on the small seat facing us. 

The gold powder-box came out again. Again the 
poor little puff was shaken; again there was that 
swift, deadly-secret glance between her and the mirror. 

We tore through the black-and-gold town like a 
pair of scissors tearing through brocade. Hennie 
had great difficulty not to look as though he were 
hanging on to something. 

And when we reached the Casino, of course Mrs. 
Raddick wasn’t there. There wasn’t a sign of her 
on the steps—not a sign. 

“Will you stay in the car while I go and look?” 

But no—she wouldn’t do that. Good Heavens, 
no! Hennie could stay. She couldn’t bear sitting 
in a car. She’d wait on the steps. 

“‘ But I scarcely like to leave you,” I murmured. 
“I'd very much rather not leave you here.” 


Now that I noticed it, 
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At that she threw back her coat ; she turned and 
faced me; her lips parted. ‘‘ Good Heavens—why ! 
I—I don’t mind it a bit. I—TI like waiting.” And 
suddenly her cheeks crimsoned, her eyes grew dark— 
for a moment I thought she was going to cry. 
‘“‘L—let me, please,”’ she stammered, in a warm, eager 
voice. “I likeit. I love waiting! Really—really I 
do! I’m always waiting—in all kinds of places .. . ” 

Her dark coat fell open, and her white throat 
all her soft young body in the blue dress—was like 
a flower that is just emerging from its dark bud. 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 





Poetry 


INVITATION TO ETERNITY 


Say, wilt thou go with me, sweet maid ? 
Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me 
Through the valley-depths of shade, 

Of bright and dark obscurity ; 

Where the path has lost its way, 

Where the sun forgets the day, 

Where there’s nor light nor life to see, 
Sweet maiden, wilt thou go with me ? 


Whete stones will turn to flooding streams, 
Where plains will rise like ocean’s waves, 
Where life will fade like visioned dreams 
And darkness darken into caves ; 

Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me 
Through this sad non-identity 

Where parents live and are forgot, 

And sisters live and know us not ? 

Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me 

In this strange death of life to be, 

To live in death and be the same, 

Without this life or home or name, 

At oncc to be and not to be 
That was and is not—yet to see 
Things pass like shadows, and the sky 
Above, below, around us lie ? 


The land of shadows wilt thou trace, 
Nor look nor know each other’s face ; 
The present marred with reason gone, 
And past and present both as one ? 
Say, maiden, can thy life be led 
To join the living and the dead ? 
Then trace thy footsteps on with me : 
We are wed to one eternity. 
May, 1848. 


BRIDGE AND MOONLIGHT 


Suddenly, at a gap in the curtains, 
The Moon shone through ; 

A little slip of a moon it was, 
So young and new ; 

But to us in the mellow lamp-lit room 
That alien light 

Seemed to come as the cold remembrancer 
Of ultimate Night. 


For a moment the players forgot their game, 
Their trumps and aces ; 

The blood ran hurrying home to the heart 
From the mirth-flushed faces ; 

Then eye met questioning eye, and still 
No word was spoken, 

Till a woman said, ‘‘ What a lovely Moon!” 
And the spell was broken. 





JOHN CLARE. 


R. H. Law. 
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REVIEWS 
CARLYLE 


GuIDETOCARLYLE. By Augustus Ralli. 2 vols. 
42s. net.) 


W ears” among her other too often neglected 


(Allen & Unwin. 


cries in the streets, warns critics to beware of 

previous questions ; and the warning is perhaps 
specially needful in respect of the present book. ‘‘ Was 
it worth while, at any time, to blow the trumpet for a 
Return to Carlyle?” “ Was this the time to fix upon ? ” 
and several others of various degrees of previousness 
suggest themselves, but shall be for the most part neglected, 
and for the rest postponed. The only point, perhaps, 
on which one may properly say a word or two of preface 
is that to reject the author of ‘ Sartor” off-hand as a 
favourer of the ‘‘ Huns,” and therefore anathema, is 
worthy of no sane creature. The Germans of Carlyle’s 
original enamourment—Goethe, and Schiller, and Novalis, 
and Tieck, and Jean Paul—had nothing whatever to 
do with Attila. And if it be argued that his later work 
on Frederick, and his wholesale partisanship in 1870, 
did ‘‘something grow to” approval of the worse side 
of the German nature, it may be delicately suggested 
that more people speak about the “ Frederick” than 
those who have read it. If (which the present writer 
unfortunately cannot) one could accept Carlyle’s Frederick 
the Great as the real Frederick the Second, there need 
not be much cavil at the greatness. As for 1870, Carlyle 
pretty certainly did not—hardly anybody did—know 
at the time the rights of that matter; and it may be 
politely suggested again, on a sure basis of remembrance, 
that the prejudice in England against the Second French 
Empire was to a great—not, of course, to the whole— 
extent as sheer prejudice as anything that has ever been 
shown or felt in history. It affected the most unlikely 
people ; it is not wonderful that it should have affected 
a very old man who had “‘ sworn to the words ”’ of Schiller 
and Goethe half a century earlier. But let us for the 
present confine ourselves to the actual form and matter 
of Mr. Ralli’s Carlylian thesaurus and apologia. And 
as in such matters it is sometimes well to play cards on 
table, let us say at once that what is written here is written 
from the point of view of one who, though often differing 
widely from Carlyle’s own views of politics, religion, 
pure literature, and other things, owes him a very large 
part of his own intellectual and spiritual development, 
and ranks him among the greatest of English writers. 

Mr. Ralli would apparently agree to the latter part 
of this pronouncement, if not with the former; and he 
has devoted some nine hundred large pages to the task 
of rehabilitating Carlyle and propagating faith in him. 
His method certainly deserves the praise due to undaunted 
labour and to complete thoroughness in carrying it out ; 
whether it was wisely chosen is perhaps another thing 
The two volumes contain sets of chapters arranged after 
the earliest blocks in threefold groups. The first member 
of each group gives the biography of a period in the 
subject’s career; the last criticizes, or rather descants 
upon, the work of that period. The middle division 
of the batches may be more surprising. Here we have 
an elaborate analysis of the whole work, even short books 
like ‘‘Sartor” and the ‘“ Heroes” getting fifteen or 
sixteen closely printed and large pages apiece; while 
“The French Revolution” has forty, the “‘ Cromwell” 
about double that number, and the “ Frederick ’’ no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy. Now as to the first and 
last of the sections, the biographical and the critical, 
one, of course, expects them. It may be necessary to 
pronounce them bad, or just to declare them good of their 
kind in each case; but the kinds are unquestionably 
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in place. The copious analysis is another matter. 
Speaking roughly, more than four hundred pages (quite 
half the entire book) are devoted to this. And the 
attempt itself as well as the particular execution and 
object of it suggests very formidable objections. There are 
no doubt persons who have such an insuperable objection 
to “originals’”’ of any kind, and such a craving for being 
“‘spoon-fed,” that they prefer analyses to texts; but 
ought they to be catered for? Again, is even one of these, 
unless he be a brazen-bowelled dullard, likely to wade 
through some two hundred pages—not so much a caput 
as a corpus mortuum—of analysis of a book like the 
“ Frederick,”’ where the innumerable digressions and the 
details in general mainly make the thing readable ? 
Is analysis of the ‘‘ Cromwell,” in any satisfactory sense, 
even possible ? Lastly (and this is most important of all), 
is Carlyle analysable? or is he not of almost all writers, 
except the merely “fine” ones, least so? His style 
may be bad or good, but there never was such a case of 
Vhomme méme. His thought may be valuable or valueless ; 
but the colour and the smoke and the noise of its presenta- 
tion are much more than half its battle. One might 
admire the courage of the man who analyses -_ Sartor,” 
and the endurance of him who analyses ‘“ Frederick,” 
if there did not creep in a certain suspicion that courage 
and endurance both are largely due to an incapacity 
to appreciate the realities of the subject. And some 
glances at the actual précis—Mr. Ralli himself would 
hardly expect anyone who knows the texts to read it 
through—emphasize these objections. What will a reader 
know of the “ Dr. Francia” who is not even vouchsafed 
the immortal ‘Oh People of Paraguay! how long will 
you continue idiots?” or of the ‘ Diderot” without 
“Diderot did it, and not we; Diderot suffers for it, 
and not we; peace be with Diderot ’”’ ? 


We cannot, therefore, help thinking that the whole of 
this might have been left out not only without loss, but 
with great gain of more kinds than one. Indeed, the 
critical chapters ought to contain quite sufficient Pisgah- 
sight of the subject to make a mere analysis superfluous ; 
and still briefer apergus, pointedly made, would lighten 
the biography itself. For this latter something may be 
said. It is most scrupulously documented with constant 
reference to the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” the various collec- 
tions of “ Letters,’’. etc. If the apologetic tone is rather 
too insistent, there is excuse for that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. But Mr. Ralli has not the 
art of flash-lighting his narrative, even where it is easiest, 
as in the famous case of the loss of the first version of 
“The French Revolution.” All the reader is told that 
“it was lent to Mill,” and that it, being ‘‘ carelessly left 
about, was mistaken for wastepaper.’’ True enough, 
no doubt, and nothing but the truth: yet most unpictu- 
resquely and unpoignantly short of the whole truth. So 
also we are told that Carlyle took refuge in Marryat ; 
but are not told in what ungrateful yet characteristic 
fashion the sage rewarded the beneficent distractor of 
his thoughts. 

However, we have at least got rid, or not got the whole, 
of the tactlessness, the theorizing, and the “ congenital 
inaccuracy’’ of Froude, the constant suggestion of 
‘**Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” in Norton; the ultra- 
Caledonian implacability of Carlyle’s family defenders ; 
and we have the facts presented in a manner from which 
the plain man may draw probable conclusions. This 
is something, but not the chief thing. After a time the 
wretched squabbles about a writer’s personality get the 
benefits of Time’s own dust and lie quiet, unless some 
ungracious meddling disturbs them. His work remains, 
and it is in reference to its dealing with this that such a 
book as Mr. Ralli’s ought to be judged. His analysis we 
have frankly pronounced a mistake ; his criticism awaits 
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consideration. It would probably have had a better 
chance if it had been presented separately and continuously, 
instead of being sandwiched or Swiss-rolled with biography 
and abstract; but anybody who chooses can, as the 
present reviewer has done, give the critical chapters a 
separate and continuous reading before judging them. 

The result of such a reading, with a fairly impartial 
judge, is, as in the case of the biography proper, not likely 
to be distinctly unfavourable, though it may leave the 
reader more convinced than ever of the mistake of the 
analysis. For the points on which the critic and expounder 
chiefly relies are exactly those which have necessarily 
evaporated or have been, whether necessarily or not, 
omitted in the handling of the analyst. Most judicious 
Carlylians have long ago made up their minds that Carlyle’s 
value consists not so much in the promulgation of any 
definite “Gospel” as in the inculcation of an attitude, 
the diffusion of an atmosphere, on one side, and the 
provision on the other of an extraordinary amount of 
striking, moving, illuminating and delectable phrase. 
These are just the things which an analysis can hardly— 
which this analysis certainly does not—give, and con- 
sequently the “‘ screeds of doctrine ’’ in the critical chapters 
too often lack their appropriate texts. Yet these chapters 
are, as the phrase just used suggests, sermons of a kind; 
and though the present generation is not supposed to hear 
sermons gladly, they may have a duly parenetic effect. 
Mr. Ralli is evidently sincere, not in the least bumptious, 
and honestly and perhaps reasonably convinced that 
there is something in the medicine he prescribes peculiarly 
suitable to the generation for whom he is prescribing. 
But a little amusement may be created by occasional 
attempts on his part to establish a concordat between 
Carlyle and Modernism in apologizing for the ‘‘ Gospel 
of Work ”—which certainly 1s not a Modernist evangel ; 
and by mysterious remarks about the nineteenth-century 
“upas-tree of the family.”” One had thought that a 
wife, three children, and plenty of publicly supplied food 
and fun for everybody was one main ideal of nineteen- 
twenty. ‘“Upas” for “fig” and ‘vine’? Again, 
there are certainly admirers of ‘“‘ The French Revolution” 
who would hardly admit that the ‘‘emotion’’ chiefly 
caused by it is “horror of sudden death.’’ Perhaps, 
though, he is aware, as some writers have not beer, that 
the famous “ Everlasting Yea ” of Pilrig coincided rather 
remarkably with the temporal “ Yes”’ of Miss Jane 
Welsh—he does not give full weight to that fact; and 
later he seems blind to the nature of the Hero-worshipper’s 
fondness for such an exceedingly unheroic person as 
Sterling. Yet ‘‘ the attraction of opposites,” if a common- 
place, is a commonplace of the most eternal verity. One 
might, however, scatter observations of this kind over 
so large a subject indefinitely. We cannot but think 
that Mr. Ralli might have concentrated and “‘ columned ” 
his attack with advantage; but he has shown himself 
what his hero might have called a friendly person, neither 
acrid nor dull-snuffling, and with eyes to see, if not always 
with tongue to explain his visions convincingly. 

Perhaps we may end by a little escape on to higher 
ground. Has anyone else ever thought—it is very likely 
that someone has anticipated the present writer in 
thinking—of the medieval distich, 

Fumus et mulier et stillicidia 
Expellunt hominem e domo propria, 

in connection with Carlyle? Certainly the smokiness of 
his own flame, and the chatter about his wife, and the 
pitiless droppings of gossip and criticism (sometimes 
rather of the ‘‘ pseudo”’-kind) and controversy, have 
too often driven him far out of the house which ought 
to be his. If one may say so without outrecuidance, and 
excepting of course what ought to be excepted, few great 
writers have been more unfortunate in their share 
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of comments and commentators. He was long the 
subject of unintelligent mistake and abuse, and he never, 
like Browning, received the dubious indemnification of 
unintelligent worship. The fact is that the influence of 
Carlyle is of a very peculiar character, and produces almost 
unique effects. It is not of those—pretty frequent in 
intellectual and spiritual history—with which at this 
or that time a man as it were clothes himself, which he 
wears for a time, and which he then sheds like a cast skin. 
It is not exactly one which he displays all his life long. 
It is like one of the rings in a tree; it has grown at one 
time; it still exists and forms part of the substance ; 
but it does not show itself externally after that time. 
While it is in its heyday the subject is hardly fit to describe 
it; afterwards he is probably disinclined to do so. But 
it has been held that these strong literary influences 
scmetimes at least renew themselves in the long run of 
general human life as they have shown themselves in the 
shorter life of the individual. If and when this happens 
in Carlyle’s case, the book which is due about him will 
be written. One cannot honestly say that Mr. Ralli 
has made such a book unnecessary ; but possibly some 
reader of his may write it some day, and in that case he 
will be justified of both his children—book and reader. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


MODERN MOUNTAINEERING. 


MouNTAINEERING ART. By Harold Raeburn. (Fisher Unwin. 
16s. net.) 


R. HAROLD RAEBURN is well known to the 

M Alpine community asa brilliant guideless climber 

and as a mountaineer of wide experience in the 

Alps, in the Caucasus, and among our British hills. In 

“Mountaineering Art ’’ he gives us the results of some 
twenty years of varied climbing. 

Twenty-eight years have passed since the publication of 
the “Badminton”? volume on mountaineering, which 
appeared nearly twenty-eight years after the conquest of 
the Matterhorn. The second of these periods has seen 
an even greater advance in mountain craft than the first. 
Nowhere has the progress been more marked than among 
our own British hills. Of a certain desperate climb in 
Cumberland, one learns that the rope had to be discarded 
because its weight would have dragged the leader from his 
holds; that, for the same reason, both leader and friend 
climbed in stockinged feet,.in running shorts and vests. 
At a critical point the leader’s foot slipped off one of those 
smooth outward-sloping footholds of which the climb 
consisted. At the same moment his friend’s hand slipped 
off a similar handhold. Luckily the leader’s foot came 
down on the other man’s hand and pinned it to the rock. 
The process of ‘‘ unpinning’’ must have been full of 
interest. 

But our British mountains provide scope for moun- 
taineering as well as for sensational gymnastics. Ben 
Nevis in winter yields opportunity for snow and ice work 
which can be fitly compared to the best Alpine work. For 
a comparison of a Ben Nevis ridge under ice and the 
Zmutt aréte of the Matterhorn under ice, the author of 
this book refers us to the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal, vol. ix. I have read that article, and Ben Nevis 
certainly did not come badly out of the comparison with 
the far-famed Matterhorn. 

Mr. Raeburn is at his best in analysing the reasons for 
the comparative failure of many brilliant home-trained 
mountaineers during their first season in the Alps. Rock- 
climbs of supreme technical difficulty are attempted by 
scores of British climbers, but the art of moving rhyth- 
mically up and down rocks of moderate difficulty for many 
hours at a stretch is seldom acquired in Great Britain. 
The author rightly stresses the importance of learning to 
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climb down. Formerly British climbers used to climbfup 
the difficult rock face and run down the easy grass slopes 
on the other side, a habit which found out their weak 
points when they visited the Alps. Latterly the delightful 
practice of making girdle traverses across the face of great 
cliffs with their necessary descents and reascents has 
remedied this failing. Hertford, the most brilliant of 
British rockclimbers, startled the finest rockclimber among 
the Swiss guides in his first Alpine season by the ease and 
certainty with which he moved up and down Alpine rocks. 

Mr. Raeburn repeats the fallacies of the British school 
with regard to ski-ing. Abroad this question is no longer 
discussed. It is settled. Hundreds of the leading Con- 
tinental mountaineers have found ski of inestimable value, 
not only for winter mountaineering, but for the ascent of 
snow peaks and traverse of glacier passes at all seasons of 
the year. A light pair of short summer ski can be dragged 
without the least difficulty to the summit of snow peaks, 
thereby transforming a weary trudge home in soft snow 
into a glorious and exhilarating descent. There is no 
month in the year in which I have not obtained excellent 
ski-ing. In winter, spring, summer and even autumn I 
have used ski with profit and enjoyment in the high Alps, 
and it would be as unnecessary to argue at length in their 
defence as to plead that crampons—which were also 
dismissed as useless at one period—are of value to the 
iceman. Mr. Raeburn dismisses avalanches in a para- 
graph. A chapter would have been barely sufficient. 

In general Mr. Raeburn’s technical chapters are first- 
rate. His remarks on rock, snow and ice work are stamped 
by the seal of expert and up-to-date knowledge. Of 
exploration, bivouacs and camps he writes with the know- 
ledge that many years of wandering in unexplored ranges 
have yielded him. On equipment he has also much to 
say which is new and needed saying. We are glad to find 
him condemning puttees as ‘“‘ unsuited to the Euro 
leg,’’ tending—as they do—either to be too tight, thereby 
causing frostbite, or to be too loose and coming off. The 
note on aneroids should have included some reference to 
Whymper’s valuable experiments, for a climber who uses 
an aneroid partly to record heights and partly as a baro- 
meter should be familiar with their habit of losing on the 
mercurial. The author’s notes on weather are rather super- 
ficial. He tells us that the “ Foehn” is a “warm wet 
south wind.” The true Foehn is a warm, scorching, dry 
wind, and it is important to recognize the difference 
between “‘ Wet Foehn”’ and “ Dry Feoehn.” 

The book, as a whole, suffers a little from redundant 
chapters. We are given popular descriptions of climbing 
in the Alps, in Scotland, and in the English lakes, and we 
are invited to follow the performances of those redoubtable 
mountaineers, A, B, and C, in icy ridges and narrow gullies. 
‘‘ B’s flounderings disturb a torrent of stones. None strike 
the rope.” A man who has never been on a rope will read 
these chapters with interest, but he will find popular 
descriptions of mountaineering in a score of other books. 
The intelligent novice would prefer to pay a few shillings 
less for a shorter and more compact book of technical 
instruction, and to invest what he had saved in a book 
which Mr. Raeburn should certainly write containing his 
own reminiscences of his long and varied Alpine career. 
The technical illustrations are good, the scenic poor. The 
book might have been shortened by omitting the inadequate 
historical introduction, which is not always accurate. ‘“ In 
the ‘ Pioneers of the Alps,’ by Mr. Gribble,” writes the 
author, ‘‘ Burgener is stated to have been Mr. Mummery’s. 
guide in the Caucasus. This is an error.’’ Another error 
has escaped the author of this footnote, for Mr. Gribble 
did not write the “‘ Pioneers of the Alps.” 

Apart from the few points criticized, this is an excellent 
book which will be read with interest and advantage by 
experts and novices alike. ARNOLD LuNN. 
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THE WEST AFRICAN NEGRO 
AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA. By G. T. Basden. (Seeley, 
Service & Co. 25s, net.) 


HIS is an interesting work, but less comprehensive 
and accurate than the author’s long residence 
among the tribes entitles the reader to expect. 

Mr. Basden lays it down that native religion is better 
understood by the missionary than by those whose sojourn 
of the land is shorter, and he cites the awful example 
in an inquirer who claimed to know more of a certain 
custom after two days’ investigation than did a missionary 
after two years; details, however, are not disclosed. 
An examination of Mr. Basden’s account of Ibo religion, 
published after twenty vears’ acquaintance with the 
tribe, suggests that the critic may, after all, have been 
on firm ground. 


The objects of worship recognized by the Ibo may be 
classed under four heads: (a) Chuku, the supreme deity, 
possibly a foreign importation ; (b) the alusi, non-human 
and only partly personal demi-gods ; (c) personal tutelary 
deities, such as ci and tkenga ;, (d) the ancestors or mwo. 
What has Mr. Basden to say about them? He gives a 
brief and rather inaccurate statement about Chuku, and 
he is aware of the cult of the tutelary deities and ancestors ; 
but he applies the term alusi to the staves which are used 
in the cult of ancestors, and, apart from some details 
about Ngene, does not seem to know of the alusi properly 
so called, though he alludes more than once to the so, 
or ritual prohibitions, observed out of respect for the earth 
(Ant), one of the greater aluss. The cult of ancestors 
receives very inadequate notice; the connection of the 
ci, and possibly the ikenga, with the very important 
reincarnation creed remains unnoticed. To add to the 
confusion the author translates mwo by “‘ familiar spirits ”’ 
and confuses them with the maun, or maskers, who are 
indeed believed to be dead people, at any rate by the 
women, but are not associated, etymologically or otherwise, 
with the mwo. To the worship of ancestors Mr. Basden 
alludes as “ offering before [1.e. to] the i/o-mwo,” as though 
the latter term indicated a person; in point of fact the 
term means “the worship of ancestors.’” This example 
does not stand alone; cu aja (to offer sacrifice) is trans- 
lated by the author “ to drive out evil”’ ; the ofo, in reality 
a piece of stick supposed to act in some way as intermediary 
between man and the spirit world, is twice alluded to as 
an “ idol.” 


Even in less abstruse matters, such as the number of 
wives per husband, his information is wide of the mark ; 
he believes that ‘from three to five is the average 
number,” whatever that may mean. In point of fact 
the sexes are, in adult life, approximately equal in numbers ; 
and if a rich community like Awka, to which much of the 
information printed in the work relates, has as many as 
three wives per adult male, it is only by exceeding its 
rations at the expense of poorer agricultural communities, 
such as Agolo, so that hundreds of marriageable males 
live alone or with mothers or sisters as housekeepers. 

These are not isolated instances of accidental blunders ; 
but on the other hand it would be neither true nor fair 
to say that the instances quoted represent the general 
level of accuracy. There are other mistakes besides 
those noted ; there are annoying misprints both in English 
and Ibo; the map, especially in the southern portion, 
must be termed misleading, it does not even contain all 
the names mentioned in the text; but Mr. Basden has 
brought together much interesting material, some of 
it novel, though in many instances insufficiently localized 
to be of use to the scientific student. The errors pointed 
out above need not alarm the general reader, who will 
find the life of the people set forth in an mee ee 
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THE DEDLOCK PAPERS 


THE Mrrrors oF DowninGc STREET. By a Gentleman with a 
Duster. (Mills & Boon. 5s. net.) 


IR LEICESTER DEDLOCK takes up his pen in the 
long drawing-room at Chesney Wold. From the 
Ghost’s Walk outside rise slight and sinister sounds, 

but he is not listening to them. His country is in trouble, 
and he is thinking rather how he can help her. She needs 
advice, and who so fitted to give it as Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Bart. ? For he has wealth, experience, judgment, 
integrity, he has known the governing classes from within, 
he was a member of Lord Uffy’s Cabinet, he has lunched 
with Fluffy and dined with Muffy and breakfasted with 
Stuffy. Hitherto he has held his peace, asa great gentleman 
should, but England’s need is so acute that his intention 
alters, and he decides to reveal a modicum of what he 
knows. Thus will a double purpose be served : the Public 
will learn what it should think, and Cuffy, Tuffy, Wuffy 
will be chastened or encouraged as their several records 
demand. One difficulty remains: Sir Leicester cannot sign 
his own name. If he did, he would alienate Huffy, Grufty, 
Buffy, Snuffy, Puffy, all united to him by intimate ties, 
and—worse still—he would lead the public to suppose that 
he desires notoriety—he, Sir Leicester Dedlock. So he 
seeks for some humble and democratic pseudonym, and, 
recollecting that the Lower Orders usually hold dusters in 
their hands, he calls himself ‘‘ A Gentleman with a Duster ” 
and gets to work. 

The result is thirteen political portraits, drawn with 
sincerity and ability, and with a disarming moral fervour. 
Some of the revelations are not as fresh as the writer 
supposes ; it has, for instance, already leaked out that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith are deteriorating, and 
that Mr. Balfour isa cynic. But his principles are so high, 
and, we may add, so generous, that criticism must attempt 
a respectful tone. The fault of the book (or our fault) is 
that it is condescending, and consequently defeats its own 
ends. Its exhortations to patriotism and virtue float out 
over our heads, much as if they were delivered from the 
windows of the Cavendish Club, and we were the loafers 
who sprawl in the Green Park below. Not that the writer 
attacks the proletariat ; his main censure is reserved for 
the aristocracy, his own class, which has not led us where 
we should be led, and it is only in passing that he remarks 
that “‘every voice raised to encourage the economic 
delusions of Socialism is a voice on the side of vulgarity 
and irreligion.” But his very indifference to our vices is 
a little galling; his remedy for England is to replace her 
present set of prominent men by another and more moral 
set, and in the depths of one’s ill-conditioned heart one 
resents this. Moreover, he weakens his case by the 
anonymity. All his life he has given orders and been 
obeyed because he is Sir Leicester Dedlock, and he forgets 
that the effect will be different when he gives them as a 
nobody. Some critics will even suspect that he is a 
nobody—another of those tiresome littérateurs who 
pretend to be a little girl, or a consumptive lady, or a 
diplomat. The present reviewer does not agree here: he 
believes from the internal evidence that the book is 
authentic, and the work of some eminent weil-wisher to 
the Commonwealth whose name, if more eminent himself, 
he might conjecture. Still he claims to be told from what 
angle these sketches of contemporary statesmen are made, 
from what altitude these sermonizings. Creative art may 
be and perhaps should be anonymous; but when a writer 
takes his stand on authority he ought to sign his name, 
he ought to come down into the soup. 

As regards the individual judgments, they are weighty, 
and often have a “fineness’’ about them, both in the 
modern and in the eighteenth-century sense. There is a 
noble vindication of Lord Haldane, and a noble con 
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demnation of the ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser ” election, and of all 
the public evils it implied. The moral tone dominates 
throughout ; indeed, it is hinted that Lord Kitchener went 
down in the Hampshire owing to the deficiencies of his 
character and taste. There are some surprises: Lord 
Robert Cecil comes out badly, and Lords Northcliffe and 
Leverhulme well. It would seem that, tired of the 
politicians his peers, the writer has turned with a somewhat 
sentimental abandon to the captains of journalism and 
industry. He feels safer in their strong arms, and forgets 
for a moment to repeat his favourite sentence: ‘‘This isa 
moral universe.” Sir Leicester Dedlock is like this. In 
his old age, when the Ghost’s Walk has done its worst, 
he wearies of Wuffy and Nuffy, and relies increasingly on 
the Rouncewell family. E. M. F. 


MEDIOCRE TRAVELLERS 


MopERN TRAVEL. By Norman J. Davidson. (Seeley & Service 
25s. net.) 

THROUGH BRITISH GUIANA TO THE SUMMIT OF RORAIMA. By 
Mrs. Cecil Clementi. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PAMELA. By F. E. Hardeman. (Heath 
Cranton. 5s. net.) 

A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA AND YUKON. By Charlotte Cameron. 
(Fisher Unwin. 25s. net.) 


TRAVEL book should be either a work of literature 
A or a work of science ; or it may, of course, be both. 
For the ordinary writer, neither literary nor scientific, 

cannot now depend for his interest on the mere strangeness 
of the things he has to tell us. We know enough now 
about the outlines of the world and the kinds of its 
inhabitants to make really startling information impossible. 
A few centuries ago anything was possible ; there might 
be races of two-headed men and there might be golden 
mountains. The traveller returned from Africa was 
regarded with the same @ priori credulity with which we 
should regard the traveller returned from Mars. But now 
we know, in general terms, the story the traveller on our 
own planet is going to tell us. The modern Gulliver, in 
the interests of verisimilitude, would find it advisable to 
leave out the latitudes and longitudes. There remains the 
interest of the personal vision, things as seen through the 
eyes of a W. H. Hudson or of a H. M. Tomlinson, or 
the interest of exact and pertinent information, as in the 
scientific surveys conducted under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institute. The ordinary travel book, which 
relies for its interest on the careful selection of exceptional 
incidents, cannot give the reader the impression that he has 
shared the writer’s experiences. The scale of the journey, 
as it were, is falsified by the method. On the other hand, 
the ordinary traveller’s experiences, set down in their 
actual proportions, would make intolerably tedious reading. 
It is only the man of immense vitality and with the eye of 
a creative artist who can make a faithful narrative exciting. 


Mr. Davidson, whether or not as the result of reflections 
such as these, has endeavoured to compile an interesting 
travel book by telescoping the narratives of several different 
travellers. We judge that he has selected the most 
“readable” passages from the various books he mentions 
and thereby constructed a number of short nariatives 
having the maximum density of interest. In this way, 
before we have time to become adversely affected by the 
monotony of the snow-covered plains of Labrador, we are 
whirled off to the multitudinous life of Paraguay. A rapid 
transit across the Sahara desert, and we enter the forests 
and swamps of Central Africa. Such a book can only be 
criticized on the principles applicable to an anthology , 
it enables us to say which of the authors we should like 
to read, 

Mrs. Clementi’s straightforward narrative is a good 
instance of what happens to a faithful record in uninspired 
hands. If exciting incidents are to be absent, then one 
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day’s journey will be very like another ; the small diversities, 
sufficiently engaging when experienced, are not sufficiently 
diverse when encountered on the printed page. Family 
conversations are not always absorbing to outsiders, and 
we think that Mrs. Clementi has taken too few pains to 
communicate her delight in what she doubtless found to be 
an enthralling and adventurous trip. 

We were now in the gently-sloping pasture-lands of a magnificent 

valley, beautifully watered by numerous streams, whose course is 
marked in the lush grass by avenues of eta-palms; but no human 
habitation or sign of cattle could anywhere be seen. We put up 
a big deer, but it escaped us easily. There were signs that a fire, 
probably lit by travelling Indians, had recently passed over the 
place, the grass being very young and green, and the stems of the 
palms blackened and scorched. On our right we now saw Mount 
Weitipu quite clearly, with Mount Mukéripé, an oddly-shaped 
rocky cone, close beside him. 
So this gently undulating narrative goes on. It is competent 
in the sense that no obstacles are put in our way, but 
neither are we offered any great inducements to follow on. 
But if we do follow, and finally attain the summit of 
Mount Roraima, we have the moderate reward of learning 
that “the effect of that glorious stretch of open country 
is wonderfully impressive ; and as the sun, gaining power, 
dispelled all mist, we revelled in the great sweep of air and 
space in front of us.” And so we return, having had, on 
the whole, a very quiet outing. 

Mr. Hardeman has endeavoured to avoid writing the 
conventional travel book; he has seen that something 
more than featureless and generalized description is 
wanted, and, as he is not an artist, he has provided the 
personal note by representing himself as a cynical, common- 
sense, ill-read man of the world. He shows us how foreign 
places appear to a man with no nonsense about him. 
“T like this place well enough, if you must be away from 
home,” sets the key. His judgments, whether they praise 
or blame, are too peremptory to be persuasive, and his 
brief notes on Cyprus, Finland, the West Indies, Sicily, 
Corsica and so on really tell us as little about those places 
as does the more conventional type of narrative. But 
Mr. Hardeman’s book has its uses if employed as a corrective 
to the descriptive pamphlets issued by tourist organizations 
and steamship companies, since all his travels were made 
in guide-book countries. 

Mrs. Cameron, who is already known to the public as an 
indefatigable traveller, always had a desire to go to Nome 
in Alaska. A lecturing tour in America enabled her to 
realize this ambition. In this account she shows herself 
to be a thoroughly industrious traveller ; she is an energetic 
collector of information and she puts it down, leaving 
nothing out. The yield of the different mines, the prices 
of goods and food, sketches of local celebrities, tales of the 
gold mines, are generously poured out before the reader, 
picturesquely surrounded by the “ colours and glow on the 
distant snow-mountains.” The sentiment and glamour of 
it all is also allowed for by frequent references to and 
occasional quotations from the poems of Robert Service. 
Sunshine and snow, exhilarating air, boundless hospitality 
and high spirits, a kind of triumphal brass-band performance, 
is the general effect. We were interested to note that all 
these little towns on the Yukon, populated by hardy 
pioneers, have their libraries and newspapers. We are 
curious to know what books are in the libraries, but 
Mrs. Cameron does not tell us. But an indirect light was 
thrown on the question when we shared Mrs. Cameron's 
pleasure at meeting Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass. We hoped 
that Mrs. Leo Hunter would not be far off, and, sure 
enough, under another name, she turned up on the next 
page with a poem addressed to the Aurora Borealis : 

Fling to the sky your rainbow banners 
Of filmy gauze the angels weave... . 
There are only twelve lines of it, but each ae 
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CROSS-CHANNEL INFLUENCES 


THE RELATIONS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH SOCIETY (1763-1793). 
By C. H. Lockitt. (Longmans. 6s. 6d. net.) 

HE headmaster of Bungay School deserves much 
credit for this essay, a thesis approved by London 
University for his M.A. degree. The influence 

exercised by Englishmen in preparing the way for the 
French Revolution has been treated by numerous writers, 
Lecky for one, but chiefly as a by-product of thought, and 
so a general survey of it comes by no means amiss. That 
the mutual exchange of ideas between the two aristocracies 
was never more complete than during Mr. Lockitt’s period 
is obvious. That intimacy received but a partial inter- 
ruption when France sided with belligerent America, for 
Horace Walpole exclaimed that, ‘ Though at war with 
France, neither country takes much notice of it,”” and the 
Duc de Lauzun received permission from George III. to 
continue his stay in England. 

During the greater part of the momentous thirty years 
young Englishmen flocked to Paris to acquire the polish 
of the salons; young Frenchmen learned to hunt in the 
English shires, and, it is to be feared, to drink in the 
London clubs ; their seniors, male and female, conducted 
an animated and engaging correspondence. The Anglo- 
mania of Lauzun and “ Egalité’’ Orleans was matched 
by the Gallomania of “Fish” Crawford, whose name 
decorates the suggestive list of visitors to France compiled 
by Mr. Lockitt. In the upshot, thoughtful French nobles, 
who heard their English cronies making speeches in the 
Houses of Parliament, grew tired of their position as mere 
appurtenances of a Court. They even acquired a taste for 
country life, and went to live on their estates, but, as they 
were mostly ruined, not much to the advantage of the 
peasants whose holdings they rode across. 

This interplay of minds, at the same time, should not 
be exaggerated. Mr. Lockitt seems to think that the 
aristocratic Whigs taught the French noblesse to speculate 
and to gamble, and so gave a push to their downfall. But 
if he had thrown his speculations a little farther back, 
he would have remembered that the finance of Law’s 
Mississippi scheme was quite as frenzied as the dealings 
over our own South Sea Bubble. And Saint-Simon 
inveighs again and again at Duchesses and Countesses 
who squandered their means on the card-table in the days 
of Louis XIV. and the Regency. Punting was, in fact, 
a home-grown habit in France, only their English visitors, 
having more money, played for higher stakes. The Anglo- 
maniacs did indeed import the turf and club life, which 
meant a certain decline in the authority of the salons, 
yet it may be questioned whether those borrowings 
extended far or penetrated deeply. Simplicity, even 
carelessness, of dress, too, became the mode, but it was 
@ la Franklin, and due chiefly to the admiration for 
Republican manners that La Fayette and his brother- 
officers brought back with them from America. Altogether 
the French aristocracy should not be taken too seriously 
as the purveyors of liberty on the English model. They 
played with Whiggism much as they played with Deism 
and the ‘return to Nature.” The Revolution was 
essentially a middle-class movement, acting upon popular 
discontents and miseries; its authors were the lawyers, 
or, as Carlyle prefers to call them, the attorneys, the 
schoolmasters, and the shopkeepers. Some of the ci- 
devants, like La Fayette and the Lameths, lent themselves 
to it, but they did not inspire it. 

The influence of English letters on the French Revolution 
was tremendous, and it permeated the salons in bodily 
shape, though represented by social awkwardnesses like 
David Hume and Gibbon. But when the breaking-point 
was reached, the Deism of Hume and the Whiggism of 
Gibbon received but short favour. Priestley discovered 
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professed atheists in all the philosophers to whom he was 
introduced in Paris, and the Convention was inspired by 
the doctrines of Rousseau, not by the compromise of 1688 
as extolled by Locke in his ‘‘ Treatise on Civil Government.” 
In pushing ideas to their logical extremes the instigators 
of the Revolution proved themselves to be un-English, 
and, for that matter, un-American, in their habits of 
thought. So much their intellectual patrons, the Whigs, 
perceived when the bulk of them went over to Toryism, 
and only a handful followed Fox into political exile. 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE 


RoBERT OWEN. By Joseph McCabe. (Watts. 3s. 6d. net.) 


R. McCABE claims an extremely high place for 
the subject of his sketch, a man who, he thinks, 
has been unduly neglected and_ insufficiently 

honoured. He traces practically everything we now 
associate with “social reform’’ back to Owen as the 
originator, and it must be admitted that his study, although 
not sufficiently documented to prove his case, certainly 
makes it plausible. It is a queer picture that we have 
here : an astute business man, a maker of sonorous phrases 
on human brotherhood and happiness for all, a man who, 
to give his phrases practical embodiment, spent the fortune 
his business acumen had accumulated, a man of rigid 
morality and an enemy of religion. He is a man we can 
admire, perhaps even as highly as Mr. McCabe admires 
him, but it seems improbable that any human being could 
have loved him. We think his complete, his incredible 
lack of humour must have made anything more than 
respectful prostration finally impossible. 

This is a hard thing to say, because there does not seem 
to have been a single virtue in which Robert Owen was 
not proficient. His ignorance of human nature seems to 
have been as remarkable as his lack of humour, but his 
virtues corresponded to something real in humanity, for 
he has unquestionably been a great success, although 
hardly in the manner or in the time that he expected. 
Leslie Stephen called him one of those intolerable bores 
who are the salt of the earth, and we still think, in spite 
of Mr. McCabe, that it must have been rather terrible to 
meet him. He was as concrete, as wordy, as useful, and 
as little charming as a Factory Act, but we admit that he 
did infinitely more for England than did atl the engaging 
people who laughed at him. The titles he invented for 
his various societies give his inimitable quality admirably. 
There was ‘“‘ The British and Foreign Consolidated Associa- 
tion of Industry, Humanity, and Knowledge,” and, later 
on, the ‘“‘ Association of All Classes of All Nations, formed 
to effect an entire change in the character and condition 
of the human race.” It is a little distressing to find that 
he was at first only the ‘ Preliminary Father” of this 
body ; still heafterwards became the permanent “ Rational 
Social Father.”’ 

But although we can see more clearly than ever how, in 
that age, the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’’ were regarded as a 
godsend, we realize that the evils combated by Owen 
were truly abominable, and that, in his own peculiar way, 
he was a perfectly sincere and very able champion. 
Mr. McCabe's enthusiasm is not misplaced, and his almost 
religious fervour is completely justified. And his vigorous 
trouncing of Owen’s opponents, including part of the 
clergy, is natural enough on the facts he gives us. It is, 
indeed, curious to reflect that the abominable conditions 
of child labour which existed one hundred years ago were 
defended not only on economic, but on religious grounds. 
It is difficult to find evidence of more widespread selfishness 
and hypocrisy than existed in the England of Owen's 
day—the England that, largely through Owen himself, 
saw the rise of the Humanitarian creed, of Socialism, and 

of Trade Unionism. 
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MR. MALLOCK REMEMBERS 


MeMoIRS OF LriFE AND LITERATURE. By W. H. Mallock. 


(Chapman & Hall, 16s. net.) 


HEN the party of distinguished visitors in ‘‘ Boon ” 
revisited Mr. Mallock’s Villa by the Sea, they 
found, you will remember, only unkempt laurels, 

ragged yews, statues perishing Laocoon-like in the 
grip of ivy, and in the little classic temple used as a 
summer -house a pale blue frock on a peg, a chignon of 
the seventies, and a pair of large ear-rings—all that was 
left of Miss Merton. Really, that Villa is in a state of 
perfect repair. It is furnished just like Denbury Manor, 
near Torquay, where Mr. Mallock’s great-aunt lived : 

Within were old Turkey carpets, glossy, but not worn with use, 
heavy Chippendale chairs, great D If jugs with the monogram of 
George II. on them, a profusion of Oriental china, and endless 
bowls of potpourri. On the shelves of whatnots were books of 
long-forgotten eighteenth-century plays Here and there 
lay one of the ivory hands with which powdered ladies once 
condescended to scratch themselves. 

In some such pleasant room as this your host rises 
from beside a blazing hearth (the lavish coals on which 
are the output of days when trade unions were conspiracies 
and strikes seditions) and welcomes you with the familiar 
grace and the familiar touch of polished cynicism. Within 
the first five minutes you perceive that he talks as well 
as ever. He has nothing much to say about the present 
time—one must draw the line somewhere; but he is 
never tired, and never tires you, with telling about the 
days when society still existed—“its nucleus being the 
heads of more or less ancient families whose rent-rolls 
enabled them to occupy London houses and play an 
agreeable and ornamental part in the business of enter- 
taining and being entertained for the few months called 
the ‘season.’’’ How that sentence rolls round the tongue 
like a mouthful of tawny port! how the flavour of it 
helps to evoke the barouches and the cockaded coachmen, 
the lace parasols, the bonnets and bows, the haughtily- 
tilted, veiled silk hats of the Amazons! Thirty years 
ago, says Mr. Mallock—we should have thought forty 
nearer the mark—Hyde Park in the season was as brilliant 
and select as a garden party at Marlborough House. 
You and I (‘‘ who are not, vous comprenez, du monde,” 
as Thackeray puts it) would not actually have been moved 
on by the police, but 

In this gorgeous London of ‘ Lothair”’ Mr. Mallock’s 
tastes led him preferably into Catholic society, where 
the figure of Cardinal Manning, delicate and_ ascetic, 
moved among ladies of birth and fascination. Once the 
Cardinal held forth (to a male audience) on the subject 
of Spiritualism, declaring that 
of all the signs of the times none was more sinister than the multi- 
plication of Spiritualist s¢ances, which were, according to him, 
neither more nor less than revivals of black magic. He went 
on to assert, as a fact supported by ample evidence, that the Devil 
at such meetings assumed a corporal form—sometimes that of a 
man, sometimes that of a beautiful and seductive woman, the 
fesults being frequent births, in the prosaic world around us, of 
terrible hybrid creatures half-diabolic in nature, though wholly 
human in form. Of the truth of his assertions he obviously 
entertained no doubt, and such was his dry, almost harsh solem- 
nity in making them that, as I listened, I could hardly believe 


my ears. 
The Cardinal, Mr. Mallock confides to us, had a vein 
of “‘astounding credulity’”’ in his nature. He not only 
believed these diabolisms, but ‘‘as a social reformer he 
adopted on many occasions the wildest exaggerations 
of agitators.” Deep answering to deep, evidently. 

Not that Mr. Mallock bears Manning any grudge for 
going Red in a sense other than the proper cardinalitial 
one. On the contrary, he pays a tribute to the open- 
mindedness which led the prelate to speak of the opinions 
of Huxley and Tyndall ‘not as sins which demanded 
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chastisement, but simply as intellectual errors which 
must be cured by intellectual refutation.” But if his 
respect for Manning is almost filial, his detestation of 

Jowett is positively patristic. Not content with what 

he did for “ Dr. Jenkinson ”’ in the wicked Brocken scene 

of “ The New Republic,” he continues to assail his memory, 

like Theodoret calling for stones to be cast on Cyril of 

Alexandria’s grave to hold him down safely in it. We 

get another and even more astonishing Jowett sermon 

than the one preached on the stage of Mr. Laurence’s 

little theatre, and this time, we are assured, it was delivered 
in the more chastening surroundings of Balliol Chapel. 

Let us hope Mr. Mallock was not attending very closely 

and misunderstood it. Little as we love Jowett’s school of 
thoughtlessness, we cannot help feeling that his saying (or 
Mr. Mallock’s saying, it is hard to remember which is which) 
that Christianity has room: for ‘‘ even any honest denial of 
itself’’ has a distinctly evangelical ring; but we would not 
dare to whisper as much in the Villa by the Sea, for our 
agreeable host is a profound believer in the virtues of 
undiluted dogma—though, like any other doctor, he does 
not feel bound to take himself all the medicine he prescribes 
for the good of others. 

But let us cease to pursue the theological will-o’-the- 
wisp that was Benjamin Jowett and hear how Swinburne 
suggested that Victor Hugo would have dramatized 
English history in the reign of Queen Victoria: 

The first act, he said, showed England on the verge of a revolution, 
which was due tothe frightful orgies of the Queen at “‘ Buckingham’s 
Palace.”” The Queen, with unblushing effrontery, had taken to 
herself a lover in the person of Lord John Russell, who had for his 
rival ‘‘ Sir Peel.”’ Sir Peel was represented as pleading his own 
cause in a passionate scene which wound up as follows: ‘‘ Why 
do you love Lord John Russell, and why do you not love me ? 
I know why you love Lord John Russell. He is young, he is 
beautiful, he is profligate. I cannot be young, I cannot be beautiful, 
but I will be profligate.”” Then followed the stage-direction ‘‘ Exit 
for ze Haysmarket.” 

Mr. Mallock once had the hope of intellectualizing the 
Tory party and securing a lease of life for a genuinely 
philosophic Conservatism. An experience at an open-air 
Primrose League meeting proved a discouragement. He 
noticed that the speeches of two worthy county members 
were greeted from time to time with bursts of loud applause 
for which there seemed no particular cue in the wit or 
felicity of their observations. At last he perceived that 
“behind the platform was a tall greased pole, up which 
successive competitors were doing their best to climb; 
the victor’s reward being a large leg of mutton at the 
top of it, and the applause being excited by the feats, 
not of the orator but of the acrobats.’’ Instead of saying, 
like Disraeli, ‘the pinnacle of that greasy pole is the 
place for me,”’ Mr. Mallock turned aside to literature again. 
But the difficulty about his political and sociological 
treatises was that the only people who had the brains 
to appreciate his arguments were the people who had 
brains enough to see just where the gaps in them came; 
It was the same thing with his religious apologetics. He 
preached to the unconverted; they enjoyed it enormously 
and remained unconverted. But here Mr. Mallock, 
interposing with just a touch of stateliness, refers us to 
the effects of his book on the ‘“ Anglican crisis,’’ called 
“Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption.” 

That this book was not written wholly in vain I have sufficient 
reason to know, for a varicty of correspondents assured me that 
it put into clear form what had long been their unexpressed con- 
victions—certain of these persons—serious Anglicans—having 
joined, since then, the Church of Rome in consequence. 

We wait for some sign of a smile on the face of our host, 
but are disconcerted to find that it doesnot come . . « 
So there is nothing left but to make our bow and with- 
draw, with murmured thanks for a most enjoyable 


evening. 
D. i. &. 
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THE SILENCE IS BROKEN 


A Girt oF THE Dusk. By R. O. Prowse. (Collins. 9s. net.) 


T does not matter how many times Life has been com- 
pared to a journey; there comes a day when each 
of us makes that comparison for himself and wonders 

at the mysterious fitness of it. In the confusion and 
immediate pressure of modern existence we are borne along, 
we are carried and upheld until we are half persuaded that 
we could not escape if we would. Then, suddenly—as 
as though it had all been a dream—the crowd vanishes, 
the noise dies away, and the little human creature finds 
himself alone, with time to think of his destination. Well, 
perhaps the moment need not be grim. Perhaps you will 
not so dreadfully mind that invisible hand touching you so 
lightly, that soundless voice whispering so gently: ‘‘ But 
of course you realize that sooner or later the train is going 
to rush into a black hole, the ship is going to sink out of 
sight of land.” And you really won’t read next morning 
that ‘‘We regret to announce the death of ...’; 
you really won't know, as the last man swings on the box 
and the horses break into a decent trot, whether it is an 
adorable wet day—with the sky a waterspout, a soft roaring 
in the trees, and the first jonquils shaking with flower— 
or an adorable fine day—when just to walk in the sun and 
shade is enough. And all your belongings, your cold 
clothes, all the things you arrange so carefully and love to 
look at and handle—they will be free once more. Your 
books . . . the library of the late. Other eyes will rub 
out the marking under that line and the ‘‘ Howtrue!”’ in the 
margin. A strange voice, which I swear to you, cross my 
heart, you won’t hear, will say: ‘‘ I do wish people didn’t 
write in their books.” 

After all—who does think so childishly ? Who really 
minds his own death? True, it would be very interesting, 
very amusing to see what happens to this or that. But— 
kindly remove your hand, kindly stop whispering—we 
flatter ourselves we shall be true to our appearance unto the 
last. And if you don’t mind—we are rather busy—another 
time, perhaps—Good-bye. Or if the little human creature 
happens to be an artist he does listen. Is not ‘‘ That Life 
hath an Ending ”’ one of the eternal themes for the artist ? 
Yet there is a great, vast difference between a recognition 
that the destination cannot be escaped and the knowledge 
that it is upon you. The artist may put on the black 
cap and condemn himself to death, but he does not say 
when the sentence is to be carried out. He may terrify him- 
self—and we do not mean it lightly—by crying: “I shall 
never see this almond tree again.”’ But even in his cry 
of despair there is hidden his belief in the beauty of other 
almond trees. . 

But if judgment has been passed upon him, if it was a 
Harley Street specialist who wore the cap and tossed off 
the sentence—ah, then, for the very first time, it is revealed 
that the Future is contained in the Present. We live that 
we may live. However rich the Present may be, it is a 
preparation. The writer no sooner finishes his book than 
he begins to discover what he wants to say. The painter 
puts the last touch to his picture, thinking that next time 
he will start off at that last touch. We believe, in spite of 
the youngest novelists, that lovers see their children in each 
other’s eyes. . . What is the Present when the Future is 
removed, when life is haunted, not by Death in the fullness 
of time, but by Death’s fast-encroaching shadow ? 

In his new novel, ‘‘ A Gift of the Dusk,’’ Mr. Prowse 
tells us the answer. He does not spare us ; he tells “ every- 
thing—everything.” And yet we are so book-hardened 
to-day, there is a danger that this book may, to the casual 
glance, seem other thanitis. 1t cannot beread by the clock. 
Have we time for such novels? Ah, have we time for any 
others? “‘A Gift of the Dusk” was created to satisfy 
the author’s desire to tell the truth about his own secret 
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world. It is written in the form of a confession, but the 
hero, Stephen, might not equally well have confessed to a 
priest. It is—how shall we explain it ?—as though his 
two selves were transposed. The self which is silent 
(and yet is never silent) emerges and speaks to that other 
self in you. It is strange to think of these ceaseless con- 
versations that never languish or fail. We look at our 
friend, and it were thrilling enough to know what he was 
thinking of. How much more thrilling to know what 
he—the secret he—is saying! And here, in “ A Gift of the 
Dusk,” we listen to Stephen, the exile from health put into 
prison in a Swiss Sanatorium : 

One tries still to fancy that one is here by some chance of travel, 
to flavour the experience with some lingering taste of adventure, 
One tries to fancy one is a little different from the others. They 
belong to the place; they are part of it; they are an essential part 
of the intense impression it conveys; they could not really belong 
anywhere else! But oneself . . . I look at my letters on the table, 


But very gradually that sense of separateness leaves him ; 
the background of the past fades away. Whatever our 
surroundings are—however strange and terrible they may 
be—it is human nature to try to adjust ourselves to them ; 
even to establish our claim to them, for however short a 
time. Even so, Stephen is drawn into the lamentable 
life of ‘Chateau d’Or.” The peculiar tragedy of the 
consumptive is that, although he is so seriously ill, he is 
—in most cases—not ill enough to give up the precious 
habits of health. 


Perhaps if one were worse, if there were still fewer things one 
could do, if the tide of one’s powers had fallen to a still lower ebb, 
oné might sutfer Jess from the ache of this inner desolation. 


Thus the small stricken company, living its impersonal 
life together among the immense mountains, is for ever 
mocked by the nearness of those things which are for ever 
out of reach. Even if they recovered: ‘‘ Shall we ever again 
have quite the free run of the world ?—we who have carried 
in our hearts, if not in our hands, the misery of the warning 
rattle.” It is not easy to be heroic in such circumstances ; 
it is infinitely harder to remain true to one’s secret self— 
to one’s vision, or dream. But Stephen succeeds ; he dis- 
covers how to bear the “‘silence’’; it is to surrender to it: 

After which I had a conception more intimate still: I had a sense 
of my oneness with it. I had an intensified sense of living, as if I 
had entered into mystic relation with that inner permanence and 
continuity of things, which for me—at this moment, at least— 
would be the meaning of life everlasting. . . There came to me 
like a draught from the deep wells of being a return of energy and 
strength and will. 

But “ A Gift of the Dusk ” is not only a record of suffering 
—a revelation, rather, of how one is alone in one’s agony ; 
there grows out of this sorrowful soil a friendship with a 
fellow-sufferer, Mary Rolls. It is the gift that each receives, 
What a moment to clasp hands with love! But the 
beauty of their relationship is that, although every dreadful 
circumstance is against them, it is untouched. Had they 
met elsewhere the outward show would have been different, 
but that which was essential—their deep sense of intimacy, 
of companionship, their belief in a kingdom shared— 
would have been the same. Almost, at this point, we 
would beg for a little less than the truth—almost we would 
have the author lift his book from the deep shadow which— 
nevertheless—so wonderfully sustains it. But Mr. Prowse 
knows better. 

‘‘ Stephen—I want so intensely to live!” 

It was the cry of cries—a cry from the depth of my own life as 
well as from the depth of hers. 

“T, too,’’ I murmured. 

“ Ah, you!” 

“Yes, I too, my dear, I too!” 

We said no more for some time. We remained silent and still 
and near: our nearness was the one sure possession that we had, 
but at least we knew we should have it to the end. 

These are the closing words of a memorable novel. 

K. M. 
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LINES IN PLEASANT Ptaces. By William Senior. 
(Simpkin. 10s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ Red Spinner” was, alas! 
already too ill to notice the publication of his last book, 
which he described as the ‘‘ Aftermath of an Old Angler.” 
The brotherhood of which he was so famous and so proud 
a leader will treasure it all the more because it contains 
a portrait of him and a short note by himself on the story 
of his life. In 1874 Gowing, of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
watching the literary horizon for new talent, asked Senior 
to write for him ; and Senior spoke “‘ out of the fullness of 
his heart.’”’ “‘ If he would accept a series of contributions, 
the direct object of which was to make Angling articles 
as interesting to non-anglers as to anglers themselves, 
I would be his man.” Thus arose “‘ Red Spinner.” 
Introduced in a parliamentary capacity in Queensland to 
a stranger, he was only William Senior, official ; but, a 
friend mentioning the password, the stranger leapt up in 
an ecstasy of enthusiasm, demanding, “‘ Why the dickens 
didn’t you tell me so at first ?’’ Senior goes on to explain 
that, finding this feeling more or less general, he had no 
difficulty in publishing in book-form whatever he wrote 
in th various magazines ; there was not, therefore, a great 
deal left to gather together. None the less, ‘‘ Lines in 
Pleasant Places ”’ includes twenty papers, authentic ‘‘ Red 
Spinner.’’ It is difficult to analyse his hold on us, but if 
we had never caught the ‘largest bleak on record,’’ nor 
desired to catch the oldest and knowingest carp in the 
squire’s ornamental ponds, we should read him with an 
equal pleasure. For Senior was, as an angler, blessed 
with a sympathy which extended to the small boy dancing 
in triumph round the even smaller jack just deceived by a 
gudgeon on an eelhook, and to those princes of the sport 
who fight the great salmon of Norwegian maclstroms. 
And his sympathy did not end there. His view of life 
and letters was large and clear, witness for example the 
essay ‘‘ With Verdant Alders Crown’d.” It remains but 
to say that his style was free from vices of writing up and 
writing down alike ; he strikes with as sure a hand as when 
he strikes along the willow banks of Nene, or by the 
chartered Thames. ; 

A DICTIONARY OF NAPOLEON. By Hubert N. B. 
Richardson. (Cassell. 30s. net.)}—Much work, some of it 
possibly dreary, has gone to the making of this book, 
so that it deserves to be treated with respect. Mr. Richard- 
son’s labours, too, answer one essential challenge, that of 
adequacy of treatment, fairly well. The analysis of the 
Gode Napoléon, for example, is neatly done, and the facts 
of the Emperor’s various battles are correctly set forth. 
The volume is, in short, a creditable instance of intelligent 
compilation. Its criticism, however, inclines to timidity. 
We get Mme. de Rémusat and Marbot carefully “‘ potted,” 
but there is no hint that Prince Napoleon made a damaging 
attack on the lady’s veracity, while the time has surely 
come when Marbot’s bombast need not be taken at face 
value. He was the Borrow of military history, and if the 
two have met in the Shades, the asphodel meadows must 
have lost their calm. If we turn up Cambronne, we find 
mild doubts thrown on the famous phrase, ‘‘ La garde 
meurt et ne se rend pas.”” What Cambronne actually did 
say, if Victor Hugo knew anything about it, can be 
discovered in ‘‘ Les Misérables.’’ 

Out of the second test that a dictionary has a right to 
expect, completeness, this tome emerges with credit. 
Ségur, who appears only in the bibliography as an authority 
on the Russian campaign, was worth an article, and 
Baron Fain has been omitted altogether. A cross-reference 
to “ Theatre” should have indicated that Talma has not 
been forgotten. On the whole, however, Mr. Richardson 
has explored his vast subject with singular industry. 
He has even gone out of his way to insert articles on 
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“Shaving” and “ Hands, N’s Care of,” that are near 
being works of superfluity. If it comes to that, what about 
“ Ear, N’s Habit of Pinching,”’ and “‘ Chess, N’s Unorthodox 
Play at”? 

MEMORIES OF Four-ScoRE YEARS. By Colonel H. 
Harrington Roberts. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—When Gol. 
Roberts was a promising young officer, some time ago, 
the Duke of Cambridge inspected the regiment. The 
good old Duke, having by his ancient words of command 
turned the ranks inside out, was unable to recollect that 
magic formula ‘“‘ Move to the right in fours” ; and it 
was left to the adjutant to rectify the mixed multitude. 
Nothing loth to err in such good company, a young 
company commander some mornings after came on parade 
to be informed by the colour-sergeant that there was a 
blank file that morning. ‘‘ Take him to the guard-room ”’ ! 
Colonel Roberts observes that ‘‘ great changes have taken 
place since then ’’—but he always was an optimist. For 
instance, he once wrote a burlesque, with which he bearded 
J. L. Toole. It seems scarcely necessary to go on, but 
Toole observed that the manager of the Adelphi had a 
fair-sized room nearly full of MSS.—mostly burlesques. 
As a portrait painter in the sixties and seventies, the 
Colonel was more fortunate, not only exhibiting several 
times at the R.A., but one year earning the approval of 
Ruskin in his Shilling Notes ; and deservedly, if one may 
judge from the reproductions. The book is the straight- 
forward and piecemeal recollection of a fine career; and 
it includes one or two interesting incidental documents. 
Here is a letter from Charles II. (not to Colonel Roberts) ; 
and a prayer left by that old disgrace, of South Sea Bubble 
notoriety, John Ward, M.P., which opens: ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou knowest that I have nine estates in the City of 
London, and likewise that I have letely purchased an 
estate in fee-simple in the county of Essex ; I beseech 
Thee to preserve the two counties of Middlesex and Essex 
from fire and earthquakes Oh, Lord, enable 
the bank to answer all their bills, and make my debtors 
good men.”’ Last, there are five new poems written by 
Thomas Hood when as a boy he lived near the house of 
Colonel Roberts’ mother ; together with a slightly variant 
form of that well-known sonnet ‘It is not death, that 
sometime in a sigh.” This appeared in the London 
Magazine for 1823; if, as Colonel Roberts suggests, it 
was written in youth, it must take rank among the finest 
juvenilia. 

GREAT IRISHMEN IN WaR AND PotitTics. Compiled 
by Felix Lavery. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book 
consists of articles entitled ‘‘ The Irish in Great Britain,” 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; “ Tyneside Irish Brigade,” by Mr. 
Joseph Keating; ‘‘ Irish Regiments,” by Captain S. L. 
Gwynn ; and sketches of Irish political and Irish military 
and naval leaders in the war, with a short foreword by 
the late John Redmond. It is not clear to whom it is 
chiefly addressed, the imperialism of Mr. O’Connor being 
scarce warranted to appeal to the present temper of Sinn 
Fein Ireland, while the hot denunciations by Mr. Keating 
of English “ liberal judases,” who appear to include such 
very reasonably honest statesmen as the late Duke of 
Devonshire and John Bright, are likely to bring a smile 
to the countenance of the unemotional Saxon. Mr. 
Keating is, nevertheless, a most graphic writer and eloquent 
prophet of nationalism. His essay on Parnell is his best 
contribution. The sketches of the military leaders are of a 
type suitable to books of reference, but Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
record of Irish regiments, if not always quite correct where 
the Ulster Division is concerned, is always very readable, 

The best thing in the book is Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s article 
on John Redmond. Mr. O’Connor has a very distinguished 
model where style is concerned, and a model who was very 
English indeed. His name was Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
On the last page of the essay he seems to live again. 
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MARGINALIA 


RTVINUS GRATIUS, the champion of Pfefferkorn, 
was, as we indicated last week, a man of parts. 
He was the author of several works memorable 
enough in his own day. The most elegant and sub- 
tile of his treatises, the ‘‘Ars honeste Petandi,” exists, 
unfortunately, only in the imagination of Rabelais, a 
whole-hearted Reuchlinist who enjoyed a joke at the 
expense of the Doctors of Cologne and their “ Tarra- 
ballationes adversus Reuchlin.” His Latinity was com- 
paratively elegant and he was even acquainted wita 
Greek, though he had a wholesome contempt for accents. 
To this learned professor all the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum are addressed. Reuchlin had published a 
collection of letters from eminent men. Ortwin, with 
more humility, calls his correspondents obscure. It is 
pleasant to think of poor Ortwin’s feelings when he read 
for the first time the outpourings of those obscure friends 
with whom the diabolically clever authors of the book 
had endowed him. He was helpless; there was no 
conceivable retort, no possibility of turning the tables. 
He had been made a fool for all time. 


* * * * 


The method of the authors of the Epistole—Crotus 
and Ulrich von Hutten, if we are to believe the scholars— 
was the method of Swift. They practised that deadly 
irony which it is possible to mistake for sober sadness, 
Swift advising the Iish to eat their superfluous babies 
(one would like to hear Swift on the Irish situation to-day) 
could be taken seriously by a foreign reader. And in 
the same way the Epistole were believed to be the 
genuine products of real monks by an eighteenth-century 
editor and by at least one literary man of eminence, 
Sir Richard Steele. The caricatures of the anti-Reuchlin- 
ists are so little loaded that they might almost be a series 
of self-portraits—self-portraits executed, shall we say, 
when the artists were a little the worse for liquor, and 
pregnant with the monstrous truth begotten of wine. 
The obscure men write to Ortwin as a guide, philosopher 
and friend, revealing to him the secrets of thei private 
lives (hence the occasional grossness of the book) and 
laying bare the processes of what Remy de Gourmont 
would call their ‘‘ vie cérébrale.’’ It is the cerebral life 
of self-satisfied stupidity ripened by a complicated 
education system in decay. 


* * * * 


The Obscure Men are the champions and propagators 
of that strange educational tradition. Some were Thom- 
ists, some Scotists, some Ancient, some Modern, realist 
and nominalist ; but, as one of them luminously remarks, 
it is all the same now. The different sects are joined 
together to resist their common enemies, the Humanists 
or, as the Obscure Men generally call them, the Poets. 
The Poets were ruining the universities. Students neglected 
the university lectures and flocked to hear the new learning 
from their mouths. “In the old days the University 
was in full bloom,” writes Magister Unckebunck, ‘and 
when a student had resided for a year and a half, 
he was made bachelor, and after three years, or two and 
a half years, in all, a Magister. But nowadays all the 
students must needs attend lectures on Virgil and Pliny 
and the rest of the new-fangled authors—what is more, 
they may listen to them for five years and yet get no 
degree.”” Poor Obscure Men! All that they demanded 
was to be left in peace to conduct their academical dis- 
putations: “whether God is predicamental’’: ‘‘ whether 
essence and existence are distinct ”: ‘‘ whether Rollations 
are fundamentally distinct” and “whether the ten 
predicaments are actually distinct.” The ruthless Poets 
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were iconoclasts with no respect for the subtleties of 
Rollations, for the great Combibilator with his volume 
of Combibilations in which every theological problem is 
resolved, for the tonitruent Tarraballations of the Doctors 
of Cologne. 


* * * * 


Furthermore, for all their swaggering claim to possess 
new learning, the Poets were monstrously ignorant. “I 
already know by rote all the Fables of Ovid in his Meta- 
morphoses,’’ writes Friar Conrad Dollenkopf, with justifi- 
able pride, “‘ and these I can expound quadruply—to wit, 
naturally, literally, historically, and spiritually—and this 
is more than the secular poets can do. Just now I asked 
one of these fellows whence ‘ Mavors’ is derived. Where- 
upon he put forth a conjecture, but it was false. Then 
I set him right and told him that Mavors is so named as 
being, so to speak, “‘ mares vorans,” a man-eater—and 
he was put to confusion. I next demanded of him what 
is signified allegorically by the Nine Muses. And again 
he was at fault. Then I told him that the Nine Muses 
signify the Seven Choirs of Angels. You will hence 
understand that these poets do but study their art literally, 
and do not comprehend allegorizing and spiritual exposi- 
tions.” Etymology was one of the favourite studies of 
the Obscure Men. “ Magister Ortwin manifestly hath 
the name Gratius from the grace given him from on 
high (which is called grace because it is given gratis).” 
Other scholars would have it that ‘‘ Gratius is so named 
after the Roman Gracchi, a letter being dropped for 
euphony’s sake.”’ In either case the mere fact of Magister 
Ortwin’s surname is enough to prove that he is a better 
poet than Dr. Reuchlin. 


* * * * 


The Obscure Men are good drinkers and have a way 
with the ladies. ‘‘ There is none other incubus but he,” 
said Chaucer of the wandering friar; and there is a 
charming Latin couplet quoted by Puttenham in his 
“Arte of English Poesie’”’ which runs, 

O monachi, vestri stomachi sunt amphora Bacchi. 

Vos estis, Deus est testis, turpissima pestis. 
In their letters they are slyly confidential. They confide 
to Ortwin the tale of their amorous successes, describe 
their drinking bouts, inviting similar confidences from 
him. ‘‘Sicut scripsistis mihi,” says one of them to the 
don of Cologne, ‘‘ quod non amplius curatis illas levitates, 
et non amplius vultis amare mulieres, vel supponere, 
nisi in mense semel, aut bis, ego miror quod talia scribitis. 
Tamen ego scio contrarium.’’ And he goes on to say 
that he knows for a fact that Magister Ortwin has won the 
good graces of Frau Pfefferkorn. ‘‘Humanum est errare,” 
and Magister Ortwin gets a confidential dig in the ribs. 
Vituperation can be 1everberated on the enemy’s head ; 
but to satire of this sort there is no retort. 


* * * * 


What makes misguided pedagogues badger little boys 
into learning the impossibly alien syntax of Cicero, when 
such deliciously limpid Latin as this of the Obscure Men 
abounds in medieval books ? The only point of learning 
Latin is to gain an intelligent understanding of the 
vocabulary of our own and other languages of to-day. 
The Latin vocabulary is still alive; Latin syntax is as 
dead as Tully. Children are made to waste their energies 
in learning the rules of this devilish syntax, when they 
might with comparative ease and pleasure learn all the 
Latin they need to know—which is simply the vocabulary 
—out of the writings of these and other really existing 
Obscure Men of the Middle Ages. We owe an incalculable 
debt to the Humanists; but we must not forget that 
they also bequeathed to us the intolerable superstition 
of pure Latinity. AUTOLYCUS. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


KATHARINE TYNAN is a charming, but also a prolific writer, 
and in ‘‘ The House”’ (Collins, 9s. net) the latter quality 
is perhaps a little more obvious than the former. A meagre 
thread of narrative is spun out to the requisite length by 
the introduction of many not strictly relevant episodes. 
Yet the general effect is pleasantly soothing and restful. 
“The House,” a historical family mansion, which has been 
regarded as a kind of fetish by many succeeding generations, 
has for its present owners a delightful couple of elderly 
aristocrats. Their son and heir, while working incognito on 
a remote farm, falls in love with a medical student who is 
temporarily acting as milkmaid, and who proves to be the 
daughter of a prominent Labour agitator. A pretty romance 
ensues, which results in the satisfaction of all parties, including 
the aristocratic but thoroughly amiable parents. 

“The Star in the Window,” by Olive Higgins Prouty 
(Collins, 7s. 6d. net), belongs to that class of fiction, founded on 
what we may call the New England tradition, which for many 
years has been popular in America. The heroine’s domestic 
slavery to an invalid mother and masterful aunt, and her 
struggles for emancipation, are conceived with humour and 
some originality. Her subsequent adventures in Boston 
under the auspices of a genuinely meritorious institution 
which seems a glorified development of the Y.W.C.A. bring 
her, among other good things, a lover. Some complications 
ensue, but only to be duly straightened out, and even in her 
own family she becomes, henceforth, a person of importance. 

“The Yellow Poppy,” by D. K. Broster (Duckworth, 
9s. 6d. net), though dealing with a depressing period of Fiench 
history, is written in an attractively genial and sympathetic 
spirit. Its heroine, formerly an ornament to the Court of 
Marie Antoinette, returns as caretaker under the Directory 
to a mansion which had once known her as mistress. Here 
she unexpectedly finds herself at the heart of a Royalist 
intrigue which has for its object the discovery of treasures 
too carefully concealed by an ancestor during the Fronde. 
The events which follow have the right romantic ring, and 
include the reconciliation of a long-estranged married couple, 
and a signal act of treachery perpetrated by the First Consul 


To treat an essentially tragic theme after the manner 
appropriate to farce is scarcely in accordance with modern 
ideas of fitness; yet this, we think, is what Mr. Bennet 
Copplestone has attempted in ‘‘ Madame Gilbert’s Cannibal ”’ 
(Murray, 7s. 6d. net). The hero, a Melanesian half-breed, 
falls heir suddenly to an English peerage. Unsettled by 
this amazing transformation, the poor lad plunges into 
the vices both of civilization and savagery, and, as might 
be expected, comes to a bad end. With something of the 
eighteenth -century’s genial brutality, Mr. Copplestone com- 
bines an eye for Nature not usual at that period. We 
commend specially his sketch of a day’s fishing at the 
“Great Barrier.” 

“The Lure of the Past,” by Anthony Armstrong (Stanley 
Paul, 8s. 6d. net), centres in the popular theory of reincarnation, 
but is so far old-fashioned that it closes with a moral. 
It purports to record the experiences of a young man who, 
having discovered the secret of re-living former existences, 
finds reality in comparison so uninteresting that he is driven 
to ‘‘ doping,” which results in his death. His retrospective 
visions, relating to widely separated historical periods, might 
not survive the test of expert investigation, but make pleasant 
and picturesque reading. 

In order to enjoy ‘‘ In the Claws of the Dragon”’ (Allen 
& Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) we must begin by realizing that Mr. 
G. S. De Morant does not wish us to take him too seriously. 
On this understanding, we shall be able to appreciate his 
sandwiching of panegyrics upon the ethical eminence attained 
under Chinese civilization between anecdotes of hideous 
corruption and cruelty. His heroine, a young French lady 
married to a Celestial diplomatist, has the courage to 
accompany her husband, not only to his own country, but to 
the bosom of his family. There ensues a rich and vivid series 
of adventures, suggested, we understand, in one instance by 
a novel in the vernacular. The happy ending, though led up 
to by the removal of both legal parents and the relegation 
to her proper place of the ambassador’s secondary wife, is 
probably not intended to be altogether convincing. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


TWENTY-FIVE columns and a half of the Literary Gazette 
dated September 2, 1820, are devoted to ‘“‘ The Abbot. By 
the Author of Waverley.’’ A brief extract fom the review 
will convey an idea of the impression made upon the critic: 


With this new novel, by the author of Waverley, the Edinburgh 
mail enables us to make our readers acquainted ; while the packet- 
load of brethren-copies is tiding between Leith and London, for 
general circulation within a few days. ... Assuming that Sir 
Walter Scott is responsible for all the effects of these remarkable 
productions, it seems to us that he has come under a heavy responsi- 
bility, which, however, as far as we know, has not yet been pressed 
upon his conscience. . . . What shall we say of . . . his destruc- 
tion and almost total extirpation of a whole class of persons—the 
class of modern and (till he appeared) of /iving novelists ? ee 
We lay down our pen, grateful to the author for one of the most 
varied and noble banquets he has yet presented to an admiring 
pubic, ... 


A somewhat droll production, less malicious or banal than 
the majority of the lampoons on Queen Caroline and her 
friends which were published during 1820, was “‘ Tentamen,’s 
an inquiry into the history of Whittington and his Cat, 
purporting to have been conducted by ‘‘ Dr. Vicesimus 
Blinkinsop.’”’ This was noticed in the New Times of Sep- 
tember I and the Literary Gazette of September 16. The 
author was Theodore Hook, and the main object of his satire 
was Alderman Matthew Wood. The writer suggests that 
Whittington’s name was Matthew, and that the Cat was 
the ultimate cause of his ruin. The learned Doctor quotes 
from an author who asserts that ‘“‘ Shee was no other than 
a female of highe ranke and singular kinde harte, who for 
that shee had a feline dysposition myghtelie afiected Masterre 
Whyttingtone.” This conjecture is supported by “‘a curious 
ballad of the times,” part of which is here reproduced : 


Ann Exceedinge, Exacte, and Excellente Goode Ballade, written by 
mee Geoffry Lydgate, uponne Masterre Whyttingtone Hys Catte. 
Ye Cytyzens of Lundun toune, 
And Wyves so faire and fatte, 
Beholde a gueste of high renoune ! 
Grete Whyttingtone his Catte ! 


This Catte dothe notte a catte appear, 
Beeynge toe bigge forre thatte ; 
But herre attendaunts alle doe weare 
Some tokyn off a Catte ; 
Shee ys soe graciouse and soe tame 
Alle menne may strooke and patte ; 
But yt ys sayde, norre mayde nor dame, 


Thenne take, eache manne, hys scarlate goune, 
And eke hys velvette hatte 

And humblye wellcome yntoe toune 
Grete Whyttingtone his Catte. 

A paragraph in the Literary Chronicle of August 12, 1820, 
refers to the illiterate banker-baronet, Alderman Sir William 
Curtis, a butt of the day. A visitor to Stratford-on-Avon 
noticed the following among the inscriptions which deface 
the monument of Shakespeare ; 

Though Shakespear’s bones in this here place do lie 


Yet that there fame of his shall never die. 
SW. ew ss 


The writer proceeds : 

Whether these lines were actually the production of the City 
baronet, or were written by some wag who closely imitated his 
style, we know not ; but, we believe, we can with confidence contra- 
dict the rumour of the worthy baronet’s being at present engaged in 
preparing an edition of the works of our immortal bard, with notes 
and annotations. 


The gruesome and powerful ‘‘ Ode to a Dead Body,” by 
the fifteenth-century Ferrarese ecclesiastic Andrea de Basso, 
beginning ‘‘ Risorga de la tomba avara e lorda,” is the literary 
fare provided in the Indicator for September 6, 1820. We 
quote a few lines from Leigh Hunt’s translation : 


Night, endless night hath got thee 

To clutch and to englut thee ; 

And rottenness confounds 

Thy limbs and their sweet rounds: 

And thou art stuck there, stuck there, in despite 
Like a foul animal in a trap at night. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


In connection with the coming centenary celebrations of 
W. H. Smith & Son, Mr. W. C. Smart has communicated to 
The Times some enlightening recollections of his fifty years’ 
service with that great house. In the early seventies, he 
points out, there was a dearth of magazines: ‘“‘ Temple Bar, 
the Argosy and the Cornhill were practically all that we had.” 
He acted with considerable enterprise, during his bookstall 
days at Windsor, on hearing that H. M. Stanley was to write 
a book on his relief of Emin Pasha. Deciding on the title, 
format and price, he sold 120 copies in advance before any 
announcement ; and “ the title was the only thing that was 
wrong with my prophetic sales.”’ 

* * * * 

Mr. Smart believes that the number of books read by the 
working classes is immense, and that men of the mercantile 
marine, in mid-ocean with no library, no newsboy, no wireless 
on board, are the most omnivorous readers. The tastes of 
women, he considers, have not changed much during the last 
50 years ; and in the teeth of all the classic epigrams upon the 
uncertainty of the sex, he maintains that ‘‘ they have con- 
sistently preferred love stories to all other books.” 

* * * * 

Another centenary is being celebrated by Messrs. Charles 
Griffin & Co., whose handsome record is before us. This 
publishing house was founded in 1820, and early began to 
devote special attention to works of technology. Originally 
connected in a very important degree with the literary life 
of Glasgow, the business was transferred to London in 1848. 
Among its early publications were Augustus de Morgan’s 
“‘ Treatise on the Calculus of Functions,” ‘‘ Selections from 
the Poetical Works of William Cobbett,’’ and Brougham’s 
““ Statesmen of George III.” 

* * * * 

The main output of Messrs. Griffin has, however, been 
over such signatures as Herschel, Airy, Davy, Sir J. J. Thomson, 
Macquorn Rankine, Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, and similar 
authorities, Of their publications, we can agree on this 
side with Messrs. Lippincott on that: ‘‘It is safe to say 
that, from Philadelphia to San Francisco and from Cape 
Flattery to Florida, there is not a college of note that is not 
familiar with them.”’ 

* * * * 

Anoth@ér house with a distinguished record of technical 
publication, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, has printed a retro- 
spective pamphlet, not on the occasion of a jubilee or centenary, 
but to mark its “ flitting ’’ from Amen Corner to Parker 


Street. 
* * * * 
Those with first editions of Mr. Conrad’s books may consider 
themselves fortunate. ‘‘The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 


published by Heinemann in 1898, reached £9 5s. at Hodgson’s 

recently; and ‘‘Chance’’ (more to our surprise, as we 

believe the first edition of 1913 was large) fell at 10 guineas. 
* * * * 


Among the literary announcements which have attracted 
us we would notice Mr. Bertrand Russell’s ‘‘ Practice and 
Theory of Bolshevism,” based of course on his recent visit 
to Russia. Messrs. George Allen & Unwin are the publishers. 
Mr. Belloc, who is still apparently in the fighting mood, has 
in preparation by the same house a critical survey entitled 
‘‘ The House of Commons.”’ 

* * * * 

Mr. Murray announces that the manuscript “ Life of 
Goethe ”’ left by the late Professor Hume Brown has been 
completed and edited by Viscount Haldane, and may be 


expected by the end of the month. Another book, of, 


different but obvious interest, which Mr. Murray promises, 
is the story of the London and North-Western Railway 
during the war, written with intimate knowledge by Mr. 
G. R. S. Darroch. 

* * x * 

Sir Philip Gibbs returns. Messrs. Heinemann announce 
his new novel, “‘ Back to Life,’’ which envisages France in 
the latter stages of the war ; Messrs. Selwyn & Blount promise 
a study of his impressions in America during the peace delibera- 
tions, entitled “‘ People of Destiny.”’ 

* * * * 

Messrs. Collins have for early publication a biography of 

Mr Balfour, by the author of ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities.” 
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Att the best men like catalogues, we believe, and we 
follow suit. In a rough survey booksellers’ catalogues fall 
into two classes : those which aim at typographical splendours, 
and are decorated with fascinating photogravures ; those 
which consider that content and not form is what matters, 
So that, confronted with a number of catalogues in disorder, 
we are disordered ourselves, and the problem which to 
investigate first involves our counterbalancing two arguments : 
(a) the luxury of looking at those gorgeous bindings ; (b) 
the pleasure of foraging through the crammed letterpress, 
where (perhaps) we shall see 

““ Keats (John) Poems, boards a5... Fe." 

From Messrs. Thorp in St. Martin’s Lane we welcome the 
well-filled catalogue 92. The plum of this collection is Ben 
Jonson’s liberally-autographed copy of Martial, the price 
of which is to be had on application. This requires more 
courage than we possess. We are more at home with the 
half-crown miscellany which occupies the last five pages, 
where such old favourites as Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens,’ 1803 and 
1824, Jerdan’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” 1852, and Relph’s ‘“‘ Miscel- 
lany,” 1747, jostle for room. Messrs. Thorp at Guildford 
issue a similar list, including a large series of bookplates. 

Mr. Edward Baker of Birmingham has many fine books, 
which are described in his catalogues 376 and 378, for all races 
of book-buyers. We notice at one extreme a splendid set 
of the picturesque books published by Samuel and John 
Ireland between 1790 and 1800, containing some of the most 
pleasing aquatints even of that period; £25 is asked for 
nine volumes. There is a profusion of books of local and 
county interest. ‘‘The Black Book, or Corruption Un- 
masked, being an Account of Places, Pensions, and 
Sinecures. . . .” (10s. 6d.) takes us back precisely one hun- 
dred years into much the same atmosphere as the present. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy of Liverpool offers a set of Marie Corelli 
in twenty volumes at /6 10s., but our preference would be 
given rather to the “ King’s Own”’ Marryat in 24 volumes, 
for which he asks £4 10s. His list, no. 211, is full of mild 
surprises, such as a first edition of ‘‘ Tom Jones,’ 1749 (£14) ; 
and a first edition of “‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom,” 1753 (£6). 

Mr. D. W. Edwards sends from Hull his twentieth 
catalogue, which includes for instance John Clare’s ‘‘ Poems,” 
1820, marked Is. 6d. ; a set of octavo plays from G. Colman’s 
“English Merchant,” 1767, at 2s. to Darley’s ‘‘ Thomas a 
Becket,’’ 1840, at half-a-crown; and Bloomfield’s ballad 
‘The Horkey ” with illustrations by Cruikshank (27s. 6d.). 
For a copy of this last, $16 was paid in America last year. 
Cruikshank’s “‘ Sketch Book,”’ priced at 8s., is a typical item 
in the first list of Mr. H. Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose 
grand finale is a collection of fifty coloured aquatints by 
Ziegler after Janscha, published at Vienna in 1798 (£110). 

The personal element is not always very keenly felt in 
book catalogues, but a curious instance occurs in the new 
list of ‘‘ The Bungalow,” 8, Abercorn Place, N.W.S8, a list 
which includes incidentally a bibliography numbering 142 
editions of ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian Gray.” A critic who 
expressed himself irritably of this compilation and called 
Wilde a “ second-rate literary man”’ is attacked in a novel 
way. Two first editions of his own, which command good 
prices, are inserted farther on at Is. 3d. each. The catalogue 
is principally Wilde, and all modern. 

Another modern collection is that of Mr. H. E. Gorfin, 
Lewisham, though there is a leaven of more stable literature, 
such as the rare first edition of Browning’s ‘‘ Cleon,’’ 1855, and 
the ‘‘ Statue and the Bust,” of the same year. {8 8s. is 
asked in either case. A tendency that has shown itself 
of late is towards the collection of John Galt, whose biblio- 
graphy is long and obscure enough to satisfy the most ardent 
indagator ; and here his ‘‘ Earthquake,” 1820, is marked 
22s. 6d., his ‘‘ Spae Wife,’’ 1823, 18s. 6d. There is at least 
more likelihood of a scarcity value in Galt’s case than in 
most of our contemporaries. 

We must close with a recommendation of two catalogues 
which are in themselves beautiful—that of Mr. Francis 
Edwards (no. 405), containing many rarities of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and Mr. L. Chaundy’s (no. 5), which includes 
among a host of intriguing works one which we would single 
out, the Memoirs of that high-handed old scoundrel George 
Psalmanazar, 1765 (13s. 6d.). 
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Science 
THE WORK OF SIR J. C. BOSE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA.— 
Vol. II. Lire MoveMENTS IN PLANTS. 
IR Jj. C. BOSE is indefatigable. After a life of 
S teaching and research which would satisfy most 
men, he retired from his active connection with 
the Presidency College, not to enjoy a few years of repose, 
but to plunge into the most strenuous activity in order to 
realize his long-cherished ambition of founding an insti- 
tution in India devoted to the highest type of scientific 
research. This dream he at last translated into reality, 
and the Bose Research Institute was formally opened and 
dedicated in 1917. For Bose this meant new efforts. 
He was Director of the new-born Institute, and he has 
been either the author or the guiding spirit of all the 
numerous researches carried out in it since its inception. 
The first volume of its Tvansactions was published the 
next year ; we drew attention to its interest—its interest 
not only as an event, but also as a scientific production— 
in these columns on July 18, 1919. 

Since then Sir J. C. Bose has not only found time to 
pay a prolonged visit to this country, but to carry out, 
direct, and publish the researches contained in this second 
volume of the 7vansactions. We have been accustomed 
to think of India as the land of mystical and unpractical 
contemplation ; but here once more, as with Germany, 
we are discovering that any such crude racial psychology 
is false. A national type of mind is determined infinitely 
more by tradition, in the broad sense of the word, than by 
inheritance ; and as such is capable of speedy modification. 

The results of the researches set out in this volume are 
of considerable interest. Once more Bose’s instinctive 
search for unity in apparently diverse phenomena has 
met with success. He is, it is true, no longer linking up, 
as he did in the past, the activities of animal, plant, and 
metal. One cannot always be startling the world! Here 
he has confined himself entirely to plants, and to the 
movements of plants in particular. But this subject has 
been always one of great complexity, full of exceptions ; 
and now it seems that this simple but acute Indian mind 
has unravelled a great many of the tangles. 

This has been largely due to the exquisitely delicate 
mechanism which his training in physics taught him to 
devise. In Vol. I. of these Transactions we were introduced 
to the high-magnification crescograph, giving a record of 
the growth-movements of plants magnified some million 
times—a magnification over two hundred times greater 
than any to be obtained microscopically. Here we are 
given the Balanced Crescograph, whose great advantage 
lies in balancing the upward growth of a plant by a down- 
ward movement in the apparatus. Thus the undisturbed 
record is stationary, and any deviation from the normal 
is immediately made visible as an upward or downward 
deflection. By this method the slightest imaginable 
effects of various substances upon the rate of growth 
can be made apparent. For instance, a variation of 
1/1,500,000,000 inch per second in the growth of a maize 
seedling could be detected ! With its aid, Bose has recorded 
the important fact that almost all substances act as 
excitants in small concentrations, as depressants in larger 
doses; the difference between what we usually call a 
poison and a stimulant is that the poison changes from the 
first to the second effect at a much lower concentration. 

The motions of plants that are called tropisms—the 
turning to or from a source of stimulus—form the subject 
of most of the papers in the book. One of the most 
familiar and yet the most puzzling phenomena of this 
type is geotropism, the reaction of the plant to gravity. 
When a plant is laid horizontally, a double reaction 
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follows : the tip of the shout bends upwards, the tip of the 
root downwards, so that the normal position is roughly 
re-established. Two chief questions were raised by this. 
First, by what mechanism does gravity stimulate the 
plant-tissues ? And secondly, why and how do shoot and 
root give diametrically opposite responses to the same 
stimulus ? 

By means of an ingenious “electric probe,’ Bose was 
able to localize the particular layer of the plant which was 
sensitive to gravity. On examining microscopic sections, 
he found that this layer possessed especially large 
starch-grains in its cells. Many authors have supposed 
that the pressure of large starch-grains gave the stimulus 
for gravitational response; by this piece of work that 
result would seem to be definitely clinched. 

The difference in behaviour between root and stem he 
has shown to depend on a simple fact. He had previously 
demonstrated that a stimulus caused contraction at its 
point of action, but that it gave the opposite effect when 
indirect, after conduction for some distance through the 
plant-tissues. He then established that the sensitive and 
the contractile or responsiv portions of the stem were 
one and the same, while in the root they were separated 
by a considerable distance. The opposite effect of gravity 
on root and shoot is thus due to one simple difference in 
the localization of the sensitive region. This will serve as 
an example of Bose’s unifying, simplifying work, as a 
result of which the general theory of tropisms becomes 
far less complicated, far less perplexing 

Friends of scientific freedom, enemies of that sacer- 
dotalism which is always seeking to creep into science, 
will have rejoiced that Bose’s scientific attainments finally 
received their seal of recognition last year. For nearly 
two decades his scientific work had been under a cloud. 
Of the reasun of this it is not desirable to say more than 
is necessary. Some of the animal physiologists seem ‘to 
have shown a pontifical temper wholly alien to the true 
spirit of science ; others (if we read between the lines) to 
have been inspired by an animosity of an almost personal 
sort, recalling the violence of seventeenth-century con- 
troversy. Finally, however, a committee of the most 
eminent scientists publicly pronounced that Bose’s cresco- 
graph was above all the suspicions that had been cast 
upon it, and the Royal Society elected him a Fellow. 
With this, the boldness of Bose’s generalizations can no 
longer be stigmatized as temerity, and he can look forward 
to an old age of appreciated labour free at last from 
conflict. 

In justice to Bose’s opponents, it must be confessed 
that his general terminology is often unfortunate, and, 
until the experimental part of the work was tested, cal- 
culated to throw a haze of suspicion even upon it. 
There is no justification, we must insist, for Bose’s use of 
the word “ perception,’ and other terms of psychological 
implication, as applied to plants and to inorganic matter. 

Any biologist whc has thought “‘ imperially ’’—which, 
in biology, is to think evolutionarily—will grant that all 
organisms, plants and animals, must be supposed to 
Possess some rudiment, some potentiality, of the mental 
faculties. But he will be careful to add that our evidence 

for the presence of any particular mental faculty is 
indirect, and that even in animals the pessibility of 
profitably discussing mind at all vanishes comparatively 
soon as we descend the scale. Until we have some direct 
method of detecting mind in other organisms, it is 
unscientific to discuss the behaviour of the lowcst animals, 
and still more of plants, in terms of mind. 

Bose is continually making statements such as this: 
“ Plants not only perceive, but also respond to long ether 
waves.”” When he found that a plant responded to a 
current smaller than that which could be felt by a human 
being, he said that the plant was more sensitive than the 
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man. This is a comparison of disparate entities, a 
comparison ofincomparables. He is comparing behaviour 
or reaction with sensation. It would be equally in order 
to say that a “‘ sensitive flame ” really perceives the jingling 
of a bunch of keys, or that a “ sensitive ” balance really 
feels the milligram placed upon it—and is therefore much 
more delicately perceptive of weight than any organism. 

The transference of terms which were invented to 
describe psychological phenomena, to other phenomena 
whese externalappearance is somewhat similar, is one of the 
most insidious but most dangerouserrors of thought. The 
idea of purpose in biology is a case in point. Purpose is 
a purely psychological notion. Purposeful actions are 
executed to carry out inwardly-conceived purposes. But 
then, argucd m-n like Paley and his followers, whenever 
apparently purposeful actions can be shown to exist, 
we should reeson back and say that purpose existed too. 
Darwin and three-quarters of the biological thought of 
the last sixty years have been necessary to clear the 
ground of this all-pervading weed of thought. 

Neither physiology nor psychology can progressif they are 
made to run three-legged, tied up to their mutual hindrance 
Dy bonds of wrongly-applied terminology. We urge 
sur J. C. Bose to rid his experimental work of misleading 
interpretation. The unity of life is a very real, a very 
fundamental, fact ; and our author has played a great 
part in demonstrating that fact to us. Let him not 
attempt, like a tyrant, to impose a further factitious 
unity upon that which exists. J}. &. 


Tue History OF SociAL DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. F. 
Miiller-Lyer. Translated by E. C. and H. A. Lake. 
(Allen & Unwin. 18s. net.)—British anthropologists have, 
on the whole, paid scant attention to the economic side of 
the development of savage society. Their preoccupation 
has been with the religious side of savage life, and the 
result is that a psychological rather than sociological 
interest has prevailed among them. The Germans, on the 
other hand, have been inclined to insist chiefly on the 
material basis of primitive culture; and, though there 
are dangers attending this line of approach at least as 
great as those which beset students of the school of Tylor, 
it is well that in this country we should realize more fully 
how the need of coping with the physical environment 
fundamentally conditions the mode of social life, in its 
material and spiritual aspects taken together. 

In the present work only the economic factor is con- 
sidered ; and the title, in so far as it leads us to expect 
a comprehensive account of the evolution of society, is 
decidedly a misnomer. As a text-book for beginners it 
may perhaps suffice ; but the serious student of anthro- 
pology might well look for something better to guide his 
researches. The author’s first-hand knowledge of primitive 
folk, or even his second-hand acquaintance with the first- 
hand authorities on prehistorics and ethnography, would 
seem to be scant. His strength lies rather in his gift 
of systematic exposition. One suspects him, indeed, of 
having in the first instance excogitated a scheme of 
categories out of his inner consciousness, and of going 
afterwards to the facts for such support as they might be 
able to yield him. Though it smells of the study, however, 
the arrangement is undoubtedly neat ; and the most ardent 
empiricist may be glad to be provided with the suggestion 
of a logical order in which to study a number of connected 
topics. The method is announced to be “ phaseological.” 
By this barbarous term it is apparently meant that human 
development is exhibited as a succession of sharply 
contrasted phases. There is no harm in this if all that the 
theorist asks is to be allowed to concentrate attention on 
a select number of leading types. But if he go on to 
demand leave to postulate a single succession of phases as 
alone typical of human development, such over-simplifica- 
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tion is bound to lead to trouble. Dr. Miiller-Lyer barely 
escapes the charge of postulating a unilinear evolution of 
society. The student then who uses this book will do 
well to maintain a critical attitude towards its statements, 
and to insist on bringing them one and all to the touchstone 
of the first-hand evidence. 


_ FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 29. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ German Churches in the Eleventh 

and Twelfth Centuries,’’ Professor Percy Dearmer. 

Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘‘ The Upper Limb,” Lecture I., 
Professor A. Thomson. 

Geographical (Zolian Hall), 5—‘‘ In the Land of the 
Okapi and the Gorilla,’’ Mr. E. A. Barnes. 

King’s College, 5.30.—-‘‘ Contemporary Russia: The 
Reaction; the Far East Policy,’’ Sir Bernard Pares. 


King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ New Realism: its Implication 
and Promise,’’ Professor W. P. Montague. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Logic of Speech 
Forms,” Lecture IV., Rev. A. Darby. 

November. 
Mon. 1. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Pragmatism: its Right and 
Left Wings,’’ Professor Boodin. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Is there a Christian Philo- 


sophy ?’”’ Professor W. R. Matthews. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Book Selection in History,” 
Professor A. F. Pollard. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—-President’s 
Address. 
Tues, 2, Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30. — President’s 
Address. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Historical Sources: 
Post-Conquest Ecclesiastical Records and Texts,” 
Professor Claude Jenkins. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Development of Philosophy 
from Descartes to Leibniz,’’ Lecture IV., Professor 
H. Wildon Carr. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Logic of Speech 
Forms,’’ Lecture V., Rev. A. Darby. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Berth 1 Thorvaldsen,”’ 
Lecture I., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 
Zoological, 5.30. 
Wed. 3. School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 


12 noon.—‘‘ Africa before 1500,’’ Lecture V., Miss 
Alice Werner. 
University College, 3.—‘‘ The Paradiso,” Lecture II., 


Professor E. G. Gardner. 
Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘‘ The Upper Limb,”’ Lecture IT., 
Professor A. Thomson. 

School of Oriental: Studies, 5.—‘‘ The Peoples of the 
Nile Valley,’’ Lecture V., Professor C. G. Seligman. 
King’s College, 5.15—‘‘ Medieval Contributions to 

Modern Civilization: Science,’’ Dr. C. Singer. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Multatuli, ’’ Professor Geyl. 
University College, 5.30.— ‘‘ Norwegian National 
Romanticism and Dawning Realism,’’ Lecture I., 
Mr. I. C. Grondahl. 
Thurs, 4. Royal, 4.30—‘‘ On the Vibrations of an Elastic Plate 
in Contact with Water,’’ Professor H. Lamb; ‘ The 
Transmission of Electric Waves around the Earth’s 


Surface,”’ Professor H. M. Macdonald; ‘“‘A Re- 
examination of the Light scattered by Gases in 
Respect of Polarization: II. Experiments on 
Helium and Argon,’”’ Lord Rayleigh; and other 
Papers. 
School of Oriental Studies, 5.—‘‘ Secret Dialects or 


Argots in India,’’ Dr. T. Grahame Bailey. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Kingdom of God in the 
New Testament,’”’ Rev. H. N. Bate. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Printed Books and Authors: 
Notes on the Form of Printed English Books,’ 
Lecture II., Dr. R. B. McKerrow. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Folk Carols,’ Mr. Cecil 
J. Sharp. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Italian Literature,’’ Lec- 
ture III., Professor A. Cippico. (In Italian.) 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Sweden: the Land and 
the People,’ Lecture I., Mr. I. Bjorkhagen. 

Child-Study (90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.), 6.— 
Discussion on ‘“‘ Vocational Tests.” 

Fri. 5. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—‘ Limit 
Gauging,” Sir R. T. Glazebrook. (Thomas Hawksley 
Lecture.) 

Philological, 8.—‘‘ Tonetics,”’ Professor D, Hi Beach, 
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Fine Arts 
LAY CRITICISM 


NY attempt to justify a lay criticism of painting 
must rest on some wider basis than is to be found 
in the art itself. It must seek some conceptual 

unit of which painting is merely a part, and establish some 
necessary—and on the one hand essentially ancillary— 
relationship between the two. It may be that we can 
then reveal the inadequacy of the contemporary criticism 
of art, and even go further and indicate the possible direc- 
tion of a rehabilitation of the real activity. 

It will be admitted without demonstration that painting 
is one of several outlets for the creative impulse—that 
expression (in the Crocean sense) is the genus of which 
painting is a species. Now, unless we are to deny the 
existence of any absolute or utilitarian ethic, this creative 
impulse or expression is, like all things, subject to a scale 
of values. By what means, in the successive evolutions 
of culture, that scale has been determined, does not concern 
us here. We are dealing with the critical activity whose 
function it is to place, in that predetermined scale, the 
particular object in scrutiny. The point we do observe 
is that in order to sense, as it were, the values of the scale, 
and the values in all their deepening shades, a certain 
quality of mind is needed—an intellectual probity and 
penetration. Exactly the same quality of mind is needed 
to seize on the value of the object to be criticized and to 
place it against a corresponding notch in the scale of values. 
The assessment of a// esthetic expression consists in nothing 
else. 

That is the conclusion upon which we base the justifica- 
tion of a lay criticism. For while it is true that only a 
craftsman (or one learned in technique) can judge the 
structural qualities of a picture, the perception of values 
is within the capacity of anyone possessing the requisite 
quality of mind. Hazlitt, the prince of lay critics, 
expresses the matter with his usual clarity in an essay on 
the ‘‘ Judging of Pictures,” printed in the Literary 
Examiner for August 2, 1823 :— 

No man can judge of poetry without possessing in some measure 
a poetical mind. It need not be of that degree necessary to create, 
but it must be equal to taste and to analyse. Now in painting 
there is a directly mechanical power required to render those 
imaginations to the judging of which the mind may be perfectiy 
competent .. . The higher kinds of painting need first a poet’s 
mind to conceive. Very well, but then they need a draughtsman’s 
hand to execute. Now he who possesses the mind alone is fully 
able to judge of what is produced, even though he is by no means 
endowed with the mechanical power of producing it himself. 
Our lay criticism, then, is not to abound in technicalities. 
We are nc longer to praise the luminous paint of this land- 
scape, or the significant form of that still-life. We are 
rather to praise the luminous insight of one painter and the 
significant ideas of another. Neglecting, as beside the 
point, the objection that such criticism is literary, histo- 
rical, metaphysical, anything but esthetic (for an expres- 
sion of the creative will should admit of all criticism), we 
may still be open to the retort : ideas significant of what 
exactly ?—insight into what precisely? And we shall 
do our best to answer the query in simple terms. It is said 
above that how the scale of human values is determined 
is a matter that can be neglected for the purpose of this 
argument—it is largely a pragmatic problem. But why 
and with what object that scale has been determined 1s 
the answer to the present question. Any conception of 
life in its total aspect (but how limited the conception 
that sees the world in a palette !) enables us to perceive 
that the tendency of the conscious activity of man (and 
modern psychology would almost permit us to add the 
unconscious activity, too) is to seek out and develop the 
impulses that are positive in their effect on life, and to 
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allow to die of inanition the impulses that are merely 
negative or nugatory. 

We can now be precise in the light of our definitions, 
and we are able to conclude that the purpose of true 
criticism (which we designate lay criticism to distinguish 
it from a false—or rather incomplete—painter’s criticism) 
is to analyse art so as to reveal those positive qualities of 
imagination and intellect which, in the plain sense of the 
word, enrich life—praising where they are present and 
condemning their absence. 

We may develop this definition a little more concretely ; 
it is a characteristic of the present epoch in painting that 
all criticism—almost since the time of Ruskin—has tended 
to bear on the physigue of art and to develop an intense 
virtuosity. Our painters have become strictly parallel to 
conjurers, merely substituting oils and canvas for the 
usual impedimenta of the music-hall. And we have been 
quite explicably dazzled, deceived, and have not grudged 
our applause. But the ordinary receptive layman is apt 
to find satisfaction only where there is a certain amount 
of intellectual permanency. He does not find this per- 
manency in any depiction telling him no more than that 
the artist can devise a “ harmony of Jow tones”; nor 
in any similar estheticism or void flare. It is rather— 
to seek examples in the past—the passion of El Greco, the 
sincerity of Constable, and the virility of Rubens that 
engage him, and though he would not ask a living artist 
to copy the manner of these masters, he expects him to 
emulate their intellectual scope. 

HERBERT READ. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


W. B. PATERSON AND CARFAX & Co.—Paintings by the late 
Spencer F. Gore. 

ALPINE CLUB GaLLERY.—Paintings by Eric H. Kennington. 

5a, Patt Mart East, S.W.—Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Cclours. 


OF all the painters in the old Camden Town Group, Spencer 
Gore was, I think, the most richly endowed with sensibility 
to beauty, nor was he surpassed by any, unless by Mr. Sickert, 
in the liveliness of his curiosity about the endless variety of 
textures which nature holds up to the artist’s inquiring eye. 
He began, like his fellow-discoverers, with a delighted interest 
in the magical transformations of aspect through which 
matter passes under the influence of atmosphere and light. 
Yet even in his earlier paintings, of which there are one or 
two examples in the present exhibition, one may discern an 
inclination towards a more poetic mood. Curiosity about 
textures may be an excellent stimulus to pictorial invention, 
but if it be unaccompanied by a growing conviction of beauty, 
the only result is an irritating restlessness which leaves the 
imagination untouched. Gore soon found that curiosity alone 
was not enough forhim. From preoccupation with the surface 
of things grew a mastering desire to express relationships 
of form. The components of his pictures expanded from 
small units of detail to a rhythmical spaciousness in which 
colour became the unifying principle. Here his rather 
scientific beginnings were a help to him in realizing his mood ; 
as his sense of form and pattern deepened there developed 
in harmony with it a very remarkable beauty of brushwork 
and a loving regard for the surface quality of his paint. His 
passage from texture to form followed the natural trend of 
his nature towards more and more simplicity of statement, 
so there is no sudden veering of method apparent in his work. 
It was an easy and a pleasant development. To understand 
the firm direction of his talent one need only compare the 
several paintings of Houghton Place, charming as they are, 
with the sensitive patterning of ‘‘ In Richmond, No. 1” (20), 
‘Richmond Park, No.5’’ (21), ‘‘ In Letchworth ”’ (34), and 
“In Richmond, No.2” (23). The Tate Gallery, benefiting 
by a recently subscribed fund, is about to make a choice 
between several of Spencer Gore’s paintings ; ‘‘ In Richmond 
No. 1”’ would worthily represent a painter who in his 
short life made a very definite place for himself in modern 
British art. 
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At the Alpine Club Gallery there is an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Mr. Eric H. Kennington. ‘‘ Here,’ 
as Mr. William Rothenstein says in the catalogue, ‘“‘ we have 
an artist completely equipped for any task asked of him, 
ready to be used for the dignified interpretation of human 
labour and of national and civic history.’’ This praise, with 
the limitation it implies, is certainly the artist’s due. Mr. 
Kennington, as his drawings show, is a draughtsman of great 
capability. His line is not merely strong; it is quite 
remarkably efficient for its purpose of recording the acuteness 
of his observation. It has the appearance of never diverging 
wilfully from the compulsion of a searching, if rather lifeless, 
analysis. Its equanimity is never troubled by any subtlety 
of sense ; it flows with an untroubled sureness and deliberation 
that are rather overpowering. The drawings are mainly of 
girls’ heads, Canadian soldiers, and the scarred landscapes 
of war. All have a quality of massive strength, but they 
leave the impression that Mr. Kennington enjoys the steadiness 
of his eye and the sureness of his hand more than the visible 
world itself. His paintings in oil, of which only a few are 
shown, are disappointing after one has noticed with pleasure 
the unaffected simplicity of the drawings. ‘‘ The Kensingtons 
at Laventie,”’ which was exhibited at the Goupil Galleries 
towards the end of the war, did possess the solid qualities 
of the drawings, in spite of the unnatural and very “ arty ”’ 
attitudes of the figures in the group; but the smaller paintings 
now exhibited follow without underlying community of feeling 
the superficial manner of Holman Hunt. The inner 
nature of Mr. Kennington’s arv, and with it its limitation, 
is apparent in the large cartoon done for the Canadian War 
Memorial entitled ‘“‘ The Victors.”” Analysing one’s interest 
in this capable work, one notices first a variety of types, 
clearly differentiated, in the procession of soldiers in the 
foreground ; they pass across the canvas with animation, but 
they might be walking home from work. Then inspection 
passes casually to a heap of war relics behind them, of which 
the elements are vaguely symbolic. But the whole effect of 
the picture is confusing and uninspiring. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours is not an 
institution from which anyone would try to capture the spirit 
of the times, but it preserves as though in alcohol the rather 
faded zxsthetic of yesterday. Not even Mr. Sargent or 
Mr. Walter Bayes can enliven its dead serenity. But 
it would be a serious mistake in judgment to ignore the fact, 
unflattering though it may be to our _ susceptibilities, 
that modern exhibitions, such as, for example, that of the 
London Group, are equally inconsiderable when regarded as a 
whole. Mr. Tuke, Mr. Lamorna Birch, Mr. Russell Flint, Mr. 
William T. Wood and the late Mr. Alfred Parsons belong 
to an order of feeling that is past—that is all. It may even 
be said to their credit that their generation was less vexed 
than the modern by the itch of novelty and the desire to 
outdistance fashion. There are at any rate many works of 
serenity in the R.S.W.P., and serenity is not attained without 
some substructure of genuine feeling. It may not be art 
of a high kind to preserve a little of the fragrance of English 
gardens, but the late President of the Society was at least 
sure of his aim and unassuming in his pretensions, at any 
rate in so far as they are implied in his work. 

O. R.D. 


Our Dublin correspondent writes : 

English art critics will have an opportunity next week of 
assuring themselves that rebellion and reprisal do not compose 
the whole of Irish life. Paul and Grace Henry are opening 
on November 3, for a fortnight, an exhibition of their 
pictures at Ryman’s in Oxford. Their pictures are all Irish, 
and are concerned principally with life in the West of Ireland. 
They deserve attention if only as examples of the recent 
renaissance from the long arrest of a genuine and original 
native Irish art. Ireland has an abundance of antique relics 
which prove her former possession of a highly developed and 
—for its era—exceedingly beautiful art; but it must be 
confessed that art in modern Ireland has run mostly to 
plagiarism. Mr. and Mrs. Henry, however, like Jack Yeats 
and a few others, are pioneers of a modern art distinctively 
irish. They are leading members of the group of ten Irish 
artists calling themselves The Dublin Painters, formed some 
three months ago for a co-operative effort to educate the 
Irish public into the habit of patronizing native art. 
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Music 
FOUR HYMNS 


AUGHAN WILLIAMS’ new “ Hymns,’’ for tenor 
solo and string orchestra, are not, strictly speaking, 
new at all. They were completed shortly before 

the war broke out, and were to have been performed at 
the Worcester Festival of 1914. This, of course, was 
postponed, and the Hymns were laid on one side for 
some six years—an infinitesimal part, probably, of their 
lifetime, though by no means a negligible fraction of our 
own. Up to last week they had not been heard in London, 
but earlier in the year they were sung twice in the pro- 
vinces, and certain critical impressions of them found their 
way into the press. Such of these criticisms as I saw 
were very guarded affairs, half timid, half contemptuous ; 
the writers of them, it was plain to see, were quite annoyed 
with the composer for writing music whose curious 
dissimilarity to all the other music of our time had thus 
compelled them, by force of arms, as it were, to stand 
and deliver judgment. ‘Those who know their critics 
could augur well from this attitude, but even the most 
sanguine of them must have felt a thrill of delighted 
surprise when they heard these Hymns for themselves, 
and discovered the rich and rare beauty they contain. 
No other living composer gives us music to compare with 
this in quality, and if I refrain now from trying to range 
it alongside the great music of the past, that is not due 
to any want of personal conviction; it is simply that 
such evaluations cannot be settled by the judgment of 
an individual, or even of a generation. They are, as it 
were, the summary of a long series of individual convictions, 
which must be forcible enough to persist and maintain 
themselves against all fluctuations of taste and fashion 
before the seal of authority can be set upon them. 

It isthe prerogative of Music that its beauty is incom- 
municable in terms of anything except itself. It can only 
be realized by direct experience; no manipulation of 
phrase and epithet can convey to a reader’s mind the 
slightest idea of what any piece of music really sounds like. 
The judgments of a musical critic thus have necessarily 
a more dogmatic appearance than those of his literary 
colleague, because he is unable to justify them by quotation. 
To those of my readers who say, ‘‘What is it in this 
music that you rate so high? Wherein does its peculiar 
virtue reside?”’ I can only answer, “It is published. 
Buy, borrow or steal it, and find out for yourselves.” 

There is, however, one aspect of the art of 
Vaughan Williams to which one can (and should) draw 
particular attention; that is, its humility. Nothing 
marks him out more clearly from his generation than 
his refusal to identify self-assertion with personality. His 
trend of thought is more communal than individualist ; 
he sees mankind largely as an aggregate of communities, 
whether it be the large spiritual communities of religious 
belief and artistic tradition or the lesser ones of race or 
tribe or village. It is not the extent of the community 
that interests him, but the fact of its existence, as a 
symbol of man’s emergence from a purely selfish and 
personal state of consciousness. Art asa means of personal 
glorification could have no place in his scheme of things ; 
fame, he might say, is very likely the last infirmity of 
noble minds, but it is certainly the first of the ignoble 
and genius, rightly viewed, is but the privilege of handing 
on the torch from one bearer to the next. What if the 
torch be extinguished ? Clearly it must be relit, and if 
there is no spark to light it with, the spark must be kindled. 
The torch of English music went out after Purcell’s death 
because there was no fresh bearer waiting to receive it, 
and Vaughan Williams set himself, with characteristic 
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tenacity of purpose, to kindle the spark that should set 
it alight once more. And in the course of years quite a 
crowd has gathered to watch him at his labours; some 
have tried to help him in the work, some have looked on 
sympathetically ; a few—the curious and perverted beings 
who are the friend of every community except the one in 
which and on which they live—have done all that petty 
malevolence could do to vilify and belittle his endeavours. 
Of these he takes no notice, but every now and again he 
pauses to rest for a moment ; then he catches sight of the 
onlookers, and upon them all, friend and foe alike, he 
sheds a comprehensive smile, quite calm and infinitely 
patient. Then he begins again, and if you asked him 
what he was doing he would say that he was still trying 
to kindle that spark. 

And the curious thing is that, without his noticing it, 
the torch has somehow been relit. In the course of this 
humble attempt, not so much to write music himself as 
to make it possible for others to write, he has actually 
created a music of remarkable strength, sweetness and 
dignity. There is not a great deal of it as yet, for the 
synthesis has been difficult and the elements refractory. 
But the quality is unmistakable, very fine and very 
distinctive. Vaughan Williams, in short, has proved him- 
self to be just what he would have us believe he is not— 
a quite unique and individual genius, towering above his 
fellows by a strange force of personality. His music will 
not please all tastes ; sometimes it is remote and austere, 
sometimes bleak, almost savage. But those who do like 
it will not like it by halves, and in all he writes they 
will find the same rare and characteristic flavour. And 
of this peculiar genius the four Hymns are, on the whole, 
the most mature and most perfect expression that he has 
hitherto achieved. R. O. M. 


CONCERTS 


IF we had been left to ourselves, we should have liked Mr. 
Goossens’ new work, ‘“‘ The Eternal Rhythm,” very well. 
It is buoyant and exhilarating. We should have said, a 
delightful sensation, prepared for us by a composer who under- 
stands the orchestra so well that he can use its fullest and 
most up-to-date resources without any fear of spinning a thick 
or clumsy texture. Beauty of sound, no doubt, not beauty 
of thought, but quite frank, quite free from all pretension to 
be that which it is not, though at moments it reminds us 
curiously of Scriab—and at that instant, as it seemed, our 
programme gave a self-conscious and guilty flutter. We 
looked atit . . . ‘responsive emotional vibrations in soul of free 
unfettered and fully developed human being . . . mentally 
and physically perfect young woman who surrenders herself 
to elemental forces by which surrounded . . . Powers of 
Nature ... one-ness with them in form of rhythmic move- 
ments, culminating in climax of physical and spiritual... ”’ 
Ofcourse. We might have knownit. Then we thought of the 
music once more, and grave doubts began to arise in our 
mind. Had that young woman really caught a glimpse 
of the Universe revolving to the colossal rhythm of the Suns ? 
Had she heard it roaring as it hurtled on its Eternal Course 
through the Infinite ? Had she really fallen back, unconscious 
of all save her uncontrollable effort to become in harmony 
with its movement ? In a word, did Mr. Goossens himself 
really know—and we ask this question quite literally and in 
no offensive spirit—did he really know what he was talking 
about ? We wondered then, and we have been wondering 
(with occasional intervals for refreshment) ever since. 

Of Mr. Edric Cundell’s setting of Mr. Nichols’ sonnet ‘‘ Our 
Dead ”’ the kindest thing we are inclined to say at the moment 
is that, although it is a war memorial, it is only a little one. 
At the same time, we heard too much of the orchestra and too 
little of Mr. Elwes to form a reliable impression, and we should 
prefer to wait for another and more discreet performance 
before committing ourselves too far. 


Earlier in the week a first performance was given (under the 
auspices of the Sackbut) of a curious string quartet by Bernard 
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Van Dieren, of whom we heard recently as the author of a 
monograph on Epstein. A single hearing did not reveal to us 
any semblance of organic unity in the piece. In the first 
movement each of the instruments works out a rhythmic 
figure of its own in (apparently) complete independence of 
the others; you may call this (on paper) contrapuntal 
emancipation, but the impression produced is that of four 
rather dry people all talking about different things at the 
same time. The second movement consists of almost inau- 
dible pizzicato chords, with a brief interlude in the middle; 
the third is a really lively and entertaining scherzo; the 
fourth, with a striking phrase of melody treated in free canonic 
imitation, is the most attractive of them all, and in itself a 
fine piece of writing ; but as we said, we found it hard to place 
in artistic relationship with what had gone before. Here, 
again, a caveat is needed. The performance of some Purcell 
quartets earlier in the evening had been marred by such 
abominably false intonation that one could not help wondering 
how far Van Dieren’s work was sounding as its composer 
meant it to sound. This could only be decided by a know- 
ledge of the score. In between the quartets came some sixteenth- 
century duets, admirably sung by Miss Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Mr. John Goss. The latter is a much improved singer ; 
he has freed himself from the stiffness of attitude and con- 
straint of delivery which used to obstruct the natural beauty 
of his voice. 

Of the programme presented by Mr. Steuart Wilson and 
his colleagues (the English Singers), we refer elsewhere to the 
Four Hymns by Vaughan Williams. For the rest, it was 
an all-Purcell programme, for which we express our deep 
gratitude. Space forbids us to do more than that now, but 
this concert was only the first of a series of four, and there will 
be an opportunity later on to discuss the music heard and the 
method of its interpretation. 

At the second of the Saturday Symphony Concerts on 
October 23, the first London performance took place of M. 
Albert Roussel’s music to the ballet-pantomime, ‘‘Le Festin 
de l’Araignée.”” M. Roussel has not made so much of his 
subject as he might have done. The study of insect psychology 
is full of artistic possibilities, for man himself is not more 
insatiably ferocious and bloodthirsty than the mantis and the 
mosquito. The drama of their existence is lurid and violent 
to an incredible degree, and one might question its fitness for 
musical treatment, but it is quite conceivable that a musical 
equivalent could be found. Such music, however, would 
certainly not be graceful, charming or elegant, and M. Roussel’s 
composition, unfortunately, is all of these. It is indeed 
so full of elegance and charm that there is no room left for any 
more vital quality. His butterflies expire in such becoming 
attitudes that it would be simply a breach of manners to shed 
a tear over their corpse. M. Roussel does not know his 
insects; he has watched their airy convolutions, admired 
the gossamer radiance of their wings, but he has never noticed 
their infinite rapacity and the blackness of their unnatural 
desires. 

R. O. M. 


In a striking letter to The Times, Col. J. C. Somerville, 
commandant of the Royal Military School of Music, administers 
a courteous rebuke to British composers for their neglect 
of military bands, and, having suggested how wide a hearing 
they might enjoy by supplying their omission, makes an 
admirable proposal. During the concert season at Kneller 
Hall, that is, from the middle of May to the end of September, 
Col. Somerville will undertake to give performances of original 
compositions for a military band, or of original orchestral 
compositions arranged for a military band, or of music by 
classical composers so arranged. : 

A committee of experts will decide on the merit of music 
submitted (the latest date for submitting being January 1 
of each year). Invitations will be sent, for rehearsals and 
performances, to the composers themselves and all represen- 
tative musical authorities. At the end of the season a final 
performance of the most successful pieces will be given. 
Moreover, a library of the works performed will be kept 
at Kneller Hall, whence military and civil wind bands may 
at a small fee choose any piece for performance. As pieces 
are accepted by publishers they will be withdrawn from 
circulation. 
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Drama 
THE CRITICS QUANDARY 


CoMEDY THEATRE.—‘‘ The Romantic Age.” By A. A. Milne. 
EVERYMAN THEATRE (HAMPSTEAD).—‘‘ Foundations”’ and ‘‘ The 
Little Man.”” By John Galsworthy. 


NLY that cantankerous breed of men, the dramatic 
QO critics, are capable of grumbling after passing what 
they own to be an amusing and enjoyable evening. 
The critics—poor wretches—are dissatisfied with any 
play that does not give an opening for discussion ; a piece 
may be perfectly good of its kind, but if it does not lend 
itself to be theorized over—and many excellent comedies 
no more do this than a glass of champagne does—then 
that piece is not a bit of good to the critics. So we sit 
and laugh, and grind our teeth while we laugh. Poor 
wretches, indeed ! 

Critically-speaking, for instance, how severe we all 
ought to be with Mr. A. A. Milne for writing ‘‘ The 
Romantic Age’! What! In this post-war twentieth 
century to try to interest us in a young lady whose day- 
dreams are of Tennyson and the “ Idylls of the King.”’ 
Monstrous! And are we to believe that there was ever 
a little donkey aged eighteen, or even seventeen, who 
thought the clothes were the man so naively as to fall in 
love with a stockbroker wearing tights for a fancy-dress 
ball and then break her heart when she saw him in what 
seemed to us at least a very becoming pair of golfing 
knickerbockers? Come! come! But all Mr. Milne 
replies to these remonstrances is, ‘‘ If I choose to play with 
these superannuated themes and nursery nonsenses, 
I will do it so neatly, with such elegant absurdity, with 
such Puck-like mischievousness, that I will make you 
laugh in spite of yourself. There you are smiling already ”’ 
—and we are. Although this comedy is redolent of all 
that makes Punch, like England, what it is—the 
tedium of wealthy country houses, the sugared macaroons 
of sentiment, the arch and confidential disclosure of the 
ideas of thirty years ago—although it ought to be insipid 
and stale and banal, it is in fact none of these things, but 
from first to last delightful. 

No doubt we owe a good share of our enjoyment to 
Mr. Wontner, not only for the suave and easy way in 
which he lets Mr. Milne’s epigrams slide off his tongue in 
the part of the romantically dressed young man, but for 
the skill he has shown in producing the piece. He seems, 
too, to have selected the one indispensable person for 
each part. Thus, there is Miss Barbara Hoffe for the 
girl, looking exactly like an illustration to the ‘‘ Lady of 
Shalott,’”” and winning all our hearts by the delicious 
way in which she changes from a love-sick Elaine into a 
cool and deadly sex-duellist when her monkey is up; 
there is Miss Lottie Venne as a mother—we need not surely 
waste words describing that ; there is Mr. H. O. Nicholson, 
prince of Old Bensonians, as a kind of twentieth-century 
pedlar-king in the forest love-scene ; there is Miss Dorothy 
Tetley, who makes the nice normal girl ever so much nicer 
than she normally is by her unaffected playing ; and, best 
of all, there is Mr. Bromley Davenport as the heroine’s 
amusing, elderly father. Mr. Davenport really does 
deserve congratulations. The perfection with which he 
embodies a certain easily-recognizable type of dry, 
donnish, outwardly fantastic and inwardly shrewd, 
upper-class Englishman, is a piece of ripe comedy and 
infinitely to his credit. It is far and away the best thing 
in the piece. 





Mr. Galsworthy is an author who can usually be relied 
upon to supply a tough morsel for criticism to fasten its 
fangs upon, yet here is he, too, infected by the demon of 
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irresponsibility. Of course there are ideas in “‘ Foundations”’ 
and ‘‘The Little Man ”’ just asthere are currants and raisins 
in plum pudding; there are ideas about class warfare, 
equality, sweated industries, the use of the Press, 
kindness, charity and a heap of other topics; but as 
they are all strung together light-heartedly in a kind of 
sociological vevue and kaleidoscopically succeed one 
another with dazzling rapidity, we do not carry away 
any clear or firm impression of what Mr. Galsworthy is 
trying to tell us. In fact, we hardly see any reason 
why “The Little Man” should not be tacked on to 
“ Foundations”’ as an epilogue instead of forming a 
separate sketch—one more scene, or one less, in this 
inconsequential harlequinade would scarcely affect the 
structure of the entertainment. There are a good many 
Shaw plays that give the same impression of a series of 
disconnected episodes, and perpetually change from 
tragedy to satire, and satire to farce, but in a Shaw play 
there are always clear angles to the exposition, the pieces 
of the mosaic stand out sharply in memory; Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s indecisive outlines, on the other hand, blend 
and swirl together when you try to recollect them. 

We can only say, then, that there was a kind-hearted 
and dunder-headed young lord who believed pathetically 
that the war ought to have uplifted him and those below 
him and introduced a general fraternity. He had a 
large house in Park Lane with an enormous wine-cellar, 
a wicked, stiff, old family butler, a delightfully cheeky and 
emancipated second footman, and an ardent little daughter 
with a penchant for unnecessary and disturbing questions. 
On the other hand there was a plumber, a theoretic Bol- 
shevist, who lived in Bethnal Green with an old mother, 
sweated to the edge of the grave at trouser-sewing. Thanks 
to Lord William’s concern over sweated industries, the 
condition of his gas-pipes, the discovery of a bomb that 
was not a bomb in his cellar, and the energy and enterprise 
of ‘‘ the Press,” as represented by a bald-headed gentleman 
with a soft collar and a notebook, these social strata 
got badly muddled up. Then, as in “ Alice through the 
Looking-Glass,’”’ we found ourselves in a railway carriage 
in “ Austria” (or was not it really Germany ?) with a 
kind-hearted little man causing infinite trouble by carrying 
off a poor peasant-woman’s baby in a clumsy attempt to 
help her out of a difficulty. An American traveller, 
snipped straight out of the pages of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
held forth bountifully on the spirit of kindness and 
brotherly aid, but kept well out of the way of the baby, 
whose spotted face foreboded trouble; a Nietzschean 
gentleman from Germany growled; railway officials in 
gorgeous uniforms swore and waved disinfectant machines ; 
we laughed prodigiously—and what it all meant we are 
totally unable to explain. We will simply note that the 
Everyman Company gave a capital performance, especi 
ally Mr. Charles Koop as the impudent footman, 
Mr. Laurence Hanray as “‘the Press,’’ Mr. Brember Wills 
as the plumber, and later as the Little Man, Miss Agnes 
Thomas as the grey-haired needlewoman (a little sketch 


as fragrant as a sprig of old lavender), and Miss Audrey 


Cameron, whose age fairly baffles us, as Lord William’s 
irresistible, troublesome little daughter. We hope 
Hampstead realizes its luck in having the Everyman 
Theatre. 

D. L. M. 


To commemorate two notable Dutch musical anniversaries 
which fall in 1921—the death of Josquin des Prés, August 27, 
1521, and of Jan Sweelinde, October 16, 1621—the Society 
for the History of Music in the Low Countries offers a prize 
of 600 florins for a critical and historical essay on the subject 
‘“ What were the merits of the Netherlanders in music in the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries ?’’ Further particulars 
may be had from Dr. E. D. Pijzel, Roemer Visscherstraat 38, 
Amsterdam. 
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A CASE OF ATTEMPTED SUICIDE? 


KENNINGTON.—‘ Columbine.’”’ By Compton Mackenzie. Founded 

on his Novel “‘ Carnival.” 
Wuen~ ithe curtain fell on “* Columbine ”’ we 
stared hard at the programme with unbelieving eyes. 
Yet there was no misreading of what was set down 
there. ‘“‘ By Compton Mackenzie” the programme said. 
We should have thought it had been pirated by some 
enemy of his, and so far from his having assented to the 
production, we should have felt it more natural to learn that 
he had challenged the producer to a duel. Mr. Mackenzie 
has some severe critics as a novelist; yet not one, surely, 
but would be ready to commiserate with him on seeing 
“Carnival” travestied in this fashion—the Cornish episode 
cut out bodily ; Maurice and Jenny’s misunderstandings 
and quarrellings and reconciliations all squeezed into a single 
afternoon tea-party, which makes Maurice appear a psycho- 
neurotic case rather than an everyday cad ; Charlie Raeburn 
converted into a Robeyesque figure of broad fun with a comic 
crape mourning headgear; to crown all, the concluding 
scene (the best written in the play) transformed to violent 
nonsense by the sudden embrace of the lovers, for no earthly 
or heavenly reason except a sugary ending, just after they 
have shown each other with piercing lucidity why they 
must part at once and not meet again. For all that we take it 
Mr. Mackenzie is responsible. How far he is responsible 
for the transformation of Jenny Pearl, with her artistic 
insensibility, her cockney swagger, her aggressive contempt 
for everything an inch above her silly little head, her empty, 
craving mind and heart, and her crude unconquerable vitality, 
into a prim little piece of faded gentility, the ballet-girl of a 
Tom Robertson drama, or how far this is simply the con- 
ception of Miss Ellen Compton who plays the part, it skills 
not to inquire. Anyhow we are (on Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
behalf) extremely angry, and not to be petted into acquiescence 
by a delightful Degasian dressing-room scene with some 
real dancers, as we can tell from their attitudes, billowing in 
white skirts. Even Miss Hilda Bruce-Potter’s true and 
touching playing as Jenny’s crippled sister May does not 
console us. Has Mr. Mackenzie no care for his own 
reputation ? 


Correspondence 


PUBLISHERS AND FIRST NOVELS 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2=UM. 


Sirn,—In your issue of October 8, under the heading 
“ Literary Gossip,” you made a series of comments on Mr. 
John Murray’s Cornhill article on the economics of novel- 
publishing in 1914 and in 1920. In common, no doubt, 
with many others who are rejoicing to see THE ATHENZUM 
renewing its mighty youth, I looked in your October 15 
issue for Mr. Murray’s reply, and, finding none, assumed 
that some other competent authority would take up the 
challenge in the following week. But your last issue was 
still silent ; and as I cannot conceive that you are unwilling 
to correct your “ Gossiper’s’’ errors, I venture to butt in 
where my betters have failed to tread. 

(1) Your “‘ Gossiper ”’ states : ‘‘ The author’s 10 per cent 
royalty on a thousand copies at 4s. 6d. was £22 10s.” That 
statement is only correct if the book was published at 4s. 6d. 
net; but Mr. Murray was dealing with the “ six-shilling ” 
novel, and the author’s royalty is calculated on this (the 
“published ’’) price. {£22 10s. should therefore be £30. 

(2) In his 1914 case Mr. Murray is careful to say that his 
costs of production do not include advertising (to which 
he appropriates £25). But your “ Gossiper,’’ in dealing 
with Mr. Murray’s 1920 figures, assumes that the £218 costs 
include advertising, overlooking Mr. Murray’s reservation 
“without making any allowance for advertising.” 

If your contributor will revise his figures in the light of 
these corrections, he will see that the publisher’s lot is not 
a happy one. Mr. Murray says that a publisher’s establish- 
ment expenses ‘“‘ never enter into an author’s account”; 
more than that, they never seem to enter an author’s head. 
In his 1914 case Mr. Murray allows about £30 for establish- 
ment expenses on a gross return of £153, or approximately 
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20 per cent, Even if it be assumed that the percentage of 
expenses to gross returns has remained constant from 1914 
to 1920, the expenses in the 1920 case are 20 per cent. of 
£300, or £60. Let your “ Gossiper,’’ out of a gross profit 
of £82, pay the author {45, then pay rent, wages, light, 
heating, etc. to the tune of £60—and live on the balance ! 

Further, he says: ‘“‘ Frankly, the average author does 
not believe that the publisher only received {£1 profit on the 
sale of 1,000 copies of a 4s. 6d. novel in 1914.” Frankly, the 
average author seems never to believe that the publisher 
can with astonishing ease make a loss (especially on a first 
novel, which is Mr. Murray’s subject). In 1914, between 
February and May, my firm—si parva licet componere magnis 
—published four first novels. Without making any allowance 
for establishment expenses, when the war broke out the loss 
on three of them was {100, and the profit on the fourth £80. 
Six months later the loss on the three was £97, and the profit 
on the fourth 90. By midsummer this year we had disposed 
of all four stocks, having paid the four authors £96 in royalties, 
and were left with £83 to cover expenses of four books over 
a period of six years. 

This is an illustration—not a very happy one, from our 
point of view—of the principle of ‘‘ roundabouts and swings.” 
Nobody likes to see it baldly stated that what enables the 
young novelist to get a hearing is the subsidy provided by 
the profits on the successful novel. ‘ Gossiper’’ is welcome 
to attack that principle ; but he should realize that it costs 
the publisher as much to launch 1,000 copies of a novel that 
is destined to fail as to launch 1,000 copies of one that is 
going to run into tens of thousands. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. SIDGWICK. 


[I acknowledge my serious error in regard to the figures for 
1920, and thank Mr. Sidgwick for his corrections. With 
regard to 1914 I am still sceptical. Mr. Murray’s case was that 
in 1914, on an edition of 1,000 copies of a 6s, nominal (4s. 6d. 
actual) novel, the author’s clear profit was £31, the publisher’s 
£1. My calculation is as follows : 


Dr. Cr. 
Printing and binding £66 0 0 Sale of 950 copies 
Advertising — a 8 @ at 4s. 6d. less 25 
Establishment .-. 30 0 0 percent. discount {160 7 6 


Author’s royalty on 
950 copies at 1 





per cent. ... oo 2681 0 
£149 10 0 £160 7 6 





The publisher’s clear profit stands at £10 17s. 6d., the author’s 
nominal profit at £28 10s. And surely, if the publisher reckons 
establishment charges, the author must also reckon the expense 
of typewriting, which on a novel of 300 pp. was not less than 
£10, leaving a net profit to the author of £18 10s.—The Writer 
of Literary Gossip.]} 


“HENRY V.” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—With reference to D. L. M.’s criticism of this play, 
and more especially as to his remarks on the character of the 
King, I think it should be remembered that the part is founded 
upon ‘“‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles,’’ where the King is mentioned 
as ‘‘ the mirror of Christendome and the glory of his countrey, 
the floure of Kynges passed, and a glasse of them that should 
succede.” As regards Henry’s piety, Shakespeare is more 
sparing of the King’s “‘ churchlike humours ”’ than is Holinshed, 
as, for instance, in the Crispin Crispianus speech, where the 
keynote of Henry’s argument, as given by the historian, is 
the sentence ‘‘ let no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength 
and might, but onelie to God’s assistance.” In the play the 
King’s reasons are more practical and human, “ The fewer men 
the greater share of honour.” Nor can one forget Samuel 
Johnson’s grimly sarcastic observation: “ The King prays 
like 2 Christian, and swears like a heathen.” And possessed 
as Henry was by the joy of conflict, Shakespeare does not forget 
to indicate through his Chorus what always followed the track 
of a warrior, and that is ‘‘ famine, sword and fire.” As regards 
the play as a whole, out of date as are the ethics of Henry’s 
piety and patriotism, it is so rich in variety of character, 
incident and dialogue that it still remains an interesting 
piece of stage-craft. 
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Then as to Falstaff, he had appeared in two plays and was 
about to be seen at Court in a third. That was enough; 
because, however amusing he was as a scamp, neither his wit 
nor his fatness made amends for his depravity. Shakespeare 
was tired of him and not overpleased with the groundlings 
who demanded more of him. 

Surely the Chorus need not declaim his lines! he represents 
the author. Sir Ernest Shackleton, of Antarctic fame, would 
not be expected to relate his unique adventures in thrilling 
tones and with heroic gestures. He leaves that kind of display 
for the actors. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM POEL. 

October 26, 1920. 


DICKENS AND CHANCERY LANE 
To the Editor of THr ATHENEUM. 


Dear Sir,—I have been much interested in Mr. Jacobi’s 
article about Cook’s and Took’s Courts in your issue of 
the 15th inst. In the forties I resided in the vicinity of 
Chancery Lane, and remember these places well. 

Cook’s Court was a quiet and sedate thoroughfare for 
foot passengers, having fig trees on the right hand as you 
entered from Serle Street. 

Took’s Court I remember much as Dickens must have 
seen it, and as from Mr. Snagsby’s house ‘‘a squint into 
Cursitor Street ’’ might be gained, its locality may fairly well 
be placed. 

Nearly opposite the entrance to Carey Street in Chancery 
Lane there used to be Symond’s Inn, a narrow and dismal 
place where Mr. Vholes pursued his professional calling. 

We still have Chichester Rents, leading out of Chancery 
Lane, but the house of Mr. Krooks and the “ Sol’s Arms ”’ 
are no longer to be found there. 

I read Mr. Adams’s letter in your issue of the 22nd inst. 
There used to be an old house in Bevis Marks where the 
window came flush with the pavement, so that Mr. Quilp 
was able to let down the top half and gaze down upon “‘ My 
Sally,”’ ‘“‘ the virgin of Bevis,’ exactly as represented in the 
picture (‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,”’ vol. i. p. 280). 

It may be of interest to add that Lord Byron, “ for the 
purpose of studying the French language, passed three 
vacations of six weeks each in the house of the Abbé de 
Rouffigny in Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, London.” See 
the “‘ Works of Lord Byron,’’ Life and Notes by William 
Anderson. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Bott, 

30, St. Stephen’s Gardens, Twickenham. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—May I thank Mr. Jacobi for his article on ‘“‘ Dickens 
and Chancery Lane’? For years I have been attracted 
by those fine old houses in Took’s Court, which Mr. Jacobi 
describes as of mid-eighteenth-century design and structure. 
It is long since I formed the idea that they may be considerably 
older, and that they were perhaps designed by Inigo Jones 
or John Webb. Will Mr. Jacobi very kindly tell us whether 
he thinks that this is at all likely ? Jones left some of his 
handiwork at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, close by, and a little 
farther off, in “‘ the Fields’’; at Covent Garden; and 
(probably) in Great Queen Street, where until a few years ago 
two houses stood, some features of which in proportion and 
design were remarkably like those of the house-front nearest 
to Furnival Street (see Wheatley and Way’s “‘ Reliques of 
Old London’’). The Ionic pilasters on Lindsey House 
somewhat resemble those in the Cursitor Street ‘‘ arm” of 
Took’s Court. The fluted Corinthian pilasters on the house 
in the Furnival Street ‘arm’ are more ornate than the 
others, but the building may have been designed by the 
same architect. Possibly the houses were parts of one 
mansion, since altered, the main front of which faced towards 
the slopes of Holborn Hill. It is noteworthy that Jones was 
one of the commissioners who were appointed to control the 
plans of new houses, with the object of securing uniformity 
(1619-42). I think that these interesting house-fronts should 
be preserved—even if they have to be built into newer 
onstructions. 

Yours faithfully, 


October 19, 1920. E. G. CLAayToN. 
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Foreign Literature 
BAUDELAIRE 


Les FLEuRS DU MAL. LE SPLEEN DE PaRIS. JOURNAUX INTIMEs, 
Par Charles Baudelaire. Edition critique revue sur les textes 
originaux et les manuscrits, avec notes et variantes par Ad. van 
Bever. (Paris, Crés. 3 vols.) 


II. 


ERHAPS the most essential trait in Baudelaire’s 
P character is his asceticism. Viewed externally, 
indeed, his passion to escape from life was almost 
monastic ; but that is an aspect not seldom worn by the 
romantic impulse to be ‘‘ anywhere out of the world.” 
Baudelaire’s asceticism was of a subtler and, let us say, 
a more philosophic kind. He conceived himself as so 
much plastic material to be shaped in accordance with 
a purpose and ideal of his own. He had (so he imagined) 
to assert himself against the devastating monotony of the 
life which repelled and fascinated him. His temperamental 
reactions were fixed and elemental; he could not change 
them. That they happened to be of a kind disintegrating 
to his power of action was to him a call for an extraordinary 
self-discipline. 

The ideal shape under which he envisaged this attitude 
of perfectly armed resistance to the world was that of the 
“Dandy.” Naturally, he poured a content of his own 
into the word; since it was a foreign word, he was at 
liberty to do what he pleased with it. In the end 
Baudelaire’s “‘ Dandy ” turned out to be a person much 
more like Milton’s Satan than the Comte d’Orsay. If we 
put him in relation to the ideals of his century, he seems 
to occupy the second place in a series which begins with 
the dme supérieure of Stendhal, and passes through the 
superman of Nietzsche to end with the imaginary heroes of 
Dostoevsky. His briefest formula is in the English phrase 
which stands in splendid isolation in the Journal: “ Self- 
purification and anti-humanity.’’ The mos _ illuminating 
is in this sentence : 

A chaque minute nous sommes écrasés par l’idée et la sensation 

dutemps. Et il n’y a que deux moyens pour échapper a ce cauche- 
mar, pour l’oublier: le plaisir et le travail. Le plaisir nous use. 
Le travail nous fortifie. Choisissons. 
Moreover, “ work,” in this context, has a double meaning. 
It means not only the specific work of the poet in language, 
but a labour of self-creation performed upon his own 
being. “Il ne peut y avoir de progrés (vrai, c’est a dire 
moral) que dans l’individu et par l’individu lui-méme . . . 
Etre un grand homme et un saint pour soi-méme, voila 
l’unique chose importante.” 

The Baudelairian ‘‘ Dandy,” then, is the man who 
deliberately pits himself against his own consciousness of 
the futility of life. To become a mere hedonist is, in his 
eyes, to acknowledge defeat—an abnegation of self, and an 
abandonment of self-control. Instead of this disaster, 
he must become a hero to himself, impassive towards the 
world which he loathes and despises, and exercising a keen 
surveillance over his cwn acts. ‘‘ Le Dandy doit aspirer 
4 €tre sublime sans interruption. I] doit vivre et dormir 
devant un miroir.” There is no need tor him to be 
particularly wicked—Baudelaire was in reality not very 
much inclined to wickedness—but if he is wicked, his 
wickedness must be wholly conscious, deliberate and 
experimental. ‘‘ Onn’est jamais excusable d’étre méchant, 
mais il y a quelque mérite de savoir qu’on l’est ; et le plus 
irréparable des vices est de faire le mal par bétise.’’ The 
absolutely essential qualification of the “‘ Dandy ”’ is to 
live as it were before a mirror—in other words, to maintain 
his self-consciousness at the highest pitch of acuteness. 

A complete detachment, a complete austerity, a fierce 
pride, a sense of frustration and sorrow heroically borne, 
a realization that dreams of happiness are only an illusion, 
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an almost ecstatic acquiescence in what he believes to be 
the empty horror of life—these are the chief elements in 
the ‘“‘ Dandy.’”” They are for Baudelaire the elements of 
an ideal of human beauty, and they are summed up for 
him in the figure of the Miltonic Satan, than whom he 
could imagine nothing more perfect. Moreover, the 
relation in which Milton’s Satan stood to Milton’s God 
counted for something in this idealization ; for Baudelaire 
was, most certainly, haunted by the thought of God. 
Not only are there one or two entirely convincing prayers 
in his Journal, such as: 





Ne me chatiez pas dans ma mére, et ne chatiez pas ma mére 
acause de moi. Je vous recommande les 4mes de mon pére et de 
Mariette. Donnez-moi la force de faire immédiatement mon 
devoir tous les jours et de devenir ainsi un héros et un saint ; 
but there is the evidence of one of the best and most ironic 
of his tales, ‘“‘ Le Joueur Généreux.’”’ There the hero, 
after having sold his soul to His Royal (and Very Affable) 
Highness, who promises, in consolation, that he will be 
immune from ennui for the rest of his days, ends by 
praying God that he will make the Devil keep his promise. 

The story has this advantage over the plain statements 
of fact in the Journal, that it renders the precise nuance 
of ironical mistrust with which Baudelaire tinctured his 
unconquerable suspicion that the Deity really existed. 
He himself was an ascetic, even a monastic sinner, which 
is a very different thing from an unfrocked monk. 
Moreover, he certainly believed, more often than not, in 
the intensely medieval conception of the world as a place 
of torment ; and one can detect at least the flickerings of 
a faith that his own heroic defiance would ultimately be 
found acceptable in the sight of God. Nevertheless, his 
attitude is, on the whole, consistently that of the dme 
damnée who has no real doubt that God exists, but yet is 
prepared to fight against him to the end. There is very 
little in common between him and the neo-Catholics, with 
whom of late we have become familiar, who manage to 
keep in contact with the Church by means of an emotional 
Schwarmeres after her majestic ritual, and to reconcile 
themselves with her before the end. There was not much 
of the emotionalist or sentimentalist in Baudelaire ; he 
was a romantic intellectualist. 


It would be impossible to distinguish clearly between all 
the nuances of attitude which lay between Baudelaire’s 
resigned and defiant ‘‘ Dandyism’”’ and his occasional 
conviction that he was the greatest of sinners, marked out 
for the most signal manifestation of the divine forgiveness. 
“Vous, le juge qui pardonnez; vous qui étes plein de 
motifs et causes, et qui avez peut-étre mis dans mon 
esprit le goat de l’horreur pour convertir mon 4me, comme 
la guérison au point d’une lame.’’ We have insisted upon 
his belief in God, chiefly in order that the peculiar quality 
of his “‘ Dandyism”’ might appear. Crudely analysed, it 
may perhaps seem alittle childish ; it was, in fact, genuinely 
tense and heroic, as it could hardly have been against a 
background of utter scepticism. Further, it is singularly 
uncontaminated by rhetoric. 

There is, indeed—and it is the final impression one 
receives from Baudelaire’s work and temperament—an 
unmistakable strain of toughness and resolution in him. 
Though he hates the world he does not, like the pure 
romantic, place the blame for his own catastrophes upon 
it. The last pages of his Journal insist passionately upon 
his own responsibility ; it is consonant with this that he 
had an invincible mistrust of his own tendency to reverie. 
“Travail immédiat, méme mauvais, vaut mieux que 
la réverie.” 

Baudelaire had the strength to be self-contained ; and 
it calls for a great deal of strength. Whatever judgment 
we may feel impelled to pass upon his attitude, theimportant 
fact is that he held to it firmly. He stood his difficult 
ground, and his art gained a permanent solidity ; with 
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much pains he had managed to climb to a point of ground 
whence he could look out upon life, and whence the vision 
of life was such that he was impelled to work indefatigably, 
if only to save himself from the sentiment du gouffre. How 
he conceived his work from this coign of vantage is shown 
in a note in his Journal : 

Dans certains états de |’Ame presque surnaturels, la profondeur 
de la vie se révéle tout entiére dans le spectacle, si ordinaire qu’il 
soit, qu’on a sous les yeux. [Il en devient le symbole. 

This perception of the quality of life, concentrated and 
manifested in a single incident, is the method and the gift 
of the great poet. To attain to it calls for a rare singleness 
of purpose ; it leaves the poet no time to be cleve1, or 
modern, or particularly astonishing. Ardent young people 
wh» go enthusiastically to Baudclaire to find in him 
something that corresponds to the fantastic naughtiness of 
the legend find, to their surprise and disappointment, that 
he is in the superficial sense neither clever, nor modern, 
nor astonishing. There is a startling absence of flippancy 
about him ; and his one or two deliberate enormities (such 
as “‘ Je fais bouillir et je mange mon cceur ’’) make a curious 
impression of irrelevance. Astringency, tenseness, hard- 
ness, impenetrability, “‘roideur de la volonté, sinuosité 
du verbe ’’—these are the qualities of the texture of his 
work. One has a sense of him writing with the determina- 
tion cf set lips thioughout his poetry, and in his splendid 
prose—is there any French prose quite so magnificent ?— 
where the tension seems to slacken a little and give way to 
a freer exercise of power, a persistent undertone of delicate 
sensitiveness, well guarded by the dragon of irony, cannot 
fail to strike theattentiveear. One may hear it plainly in 
the beautiful story ‘‘Les Vocations’’; but the connoisseur 
of prose and temperaments will find a subtler thrill in 
listening to the Biblical denunciation of “ les heureux de 
ce monde” in “ Les Veuves”’ drop into the haunting 
piccolo note of ‘‘ Il est constraint de lésiner sur sa douleur.”’ 

Truly Baudelaire was the poéte maudit of the city, the 
vast and loathsome growth which then first and most 
terribly had begun to poison human life. With fascination 
and hatred he contemplated this triumph of civilization, 
this instrument of torture for the poor and the poet. 
Perhaps he may become more palatable if we describe him 
as the first poet of modern industrialism, and the only 
great one; for that is at least one aspect of the truth 
about him. Heisnot the poet of ennui, but of detestation ; 
and if he is satanic, he is a Miltonic Satan. He faced the 
life about him, let himself be saturated with its quality, 
and waited for the moment when that quality loomed 
before him, concentrated in a single sight or common 
incident. Baudelaire is classical not merely because he 
was a master of the Alexandrine ; but because he had an 
emotion of a kind that could fill it with reverberations. 

He takes his place, without effort, among the smaller 
of the world’s great poets, as one versed in the tradition 
to the point of knowing that it exists only to enable a man 
to tell the truth he feels with the utmost exactness and 
economy. 

Jai vu parfois, au fond d’un thé&tre banal 
Qu’ enflammait l’orchestre sonore, 

Une fée allumer dans un ciel infernal 
Une miraculeuse aurore ; 

J’ai vu parfois au fond d’un théatre banal 


Un étre, qui n’était que lumiére, or et gaze, 
Terrasser |l’énorme Satan ; 
Mais mon cceur, que jamais ne visite l’extase, 
Est un théatre ot l’on attend 
Toujours, toujours en vain, l’Etre aux ailes de gaze! 
J. MIDDLETON Murry. 


Two new volumes in the admirable series of illustrated 
monographs on modern French painters published by the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise have just appeared: “ Luc. 
Albert Moreau,” by Roger Allard, and “‘ Jean Puy,” by 
Michel Puy (3fr. 50 each). 
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GERMAN LITERATURE DURING 
THE WAR 


La LitrtERATURE ALLEMANDE PENDANT LA GUERRE. 
Muret. (Paris, Payot. 7fr. 50.) 


‘Tos book deals with an important and interesting 


Par Maurice 


subject, but it is far from complete and its bias 

is too often apparent. In our day satisfactory 
French estimates of German achievement, particularly 
intellectual achievement, are—explicably enough, no 
doubt—the greatest of rarities. And M. Muret, who 
at least had the qualification of having written a history 
of twentieth-century German literature, in the volume 
under review labours under the evident disadvantage 
of having to write for a French audience and, moreover, 
at too short a distance from the Great War. Add to 
this that he appears to have a bias in favour of the novel, 
to the comparative neglect of both poetry and drama— 
though the last-named is by far the most extensively- 
cultivated and significant form of literary art in Germany 
to-day—and it will be seen under what limitations he has 
worked upon his subject. 

Within these limits, however, there is much in M. Muret’s 
chapters to interest and instruct—particularly for those 
to whom contemporary German literature is unfamiliar. 
Walter von Molo, for example, can be but a name— 
probably not even that—to the vast majority of well- 
informed readers. But he has a significance which should 
not be overlooked, and M. Muret’s account of his trilogy 
of novels on Frederick the Great (of which the first volume, 
«‘ Fridericus,” appeared during the war, thesecond, ‘‘ Luise,”’ 
in 1919) is capably done and really informative. The 
same may be said of his chapter—the last—on Maximilian 
Harden. One of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the war was the way in which the newspaper readers 
of the countries of the Entente hung upon the words 
of this super-journalist, as if his brilliant articles were 
really representative of the German temper, instead of 
being the reflection of the mind of a penetrating critic 
and extremely able writer, standing outside the pale 
of Germanism—for Herr Harden is, as everybody knows, 
a Jew by race—and therefore able to judge on certain 
points with greater accuracy, express his judgment with 
an imagery which was un-German and Oriental in its 
vividness. Well, M. Muret appears to have put Herr 
Harden in his right perspective. 

Another useful chapter in this book to which we feel 
constrained to call attention after the criticisms passed 
at the beginning of this review is that on the work of the 
brothers Mann, Thomas Mann and Heinrich. During 
the war the former wrote two important books, “ Friedrich 
der Zweite und die grosse Koalition’’ and “ Betrachtungen 
eines Unpolitischen”’ (reviewed in THE ATHENZUM for 
December 12, 1919). Both these works had a very 
considerable influence on German Intellectuals, and M. 
Muret’s account of them will be found of value. In 
the other chapters, however, such as those on the German 
défattiste writers, on the poetical work of Stefan George 
and Max Dauthendey during the war, on Ernst Lissauer, 
on the novels of certain women-writers, such as Gabrielle 
Reuter and Clara Viebig—in these remaining chapters 
the reader, if he reflects at all on the subject, will be 
continually asking himself whether this is the whole 
picture, whether there are not other writers, other works 
whose inclusion should have been considered indispensable 
in a work of this kind. Not a book is described that 
had not some bearing on the war, as if there were not 
several German literary works published—for example, 
Frank Wedekind’s “Herakles,” reviewed in THE 
ATHENEUM for September 24, or Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
beautiful poetic play “‘ Winterballade’’—which were not 
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connected with the war and yet should not have failed 
tosecure a mention in a workentitled “‘ German Literature 
during the War.”’ There is very little said, too, of the 
work of the younger men; dramatists such as Reinhard 
Goering, Walter Hasenclever, Anton Wildgans and Fritz 
von Unruh are not mentioned, although they had and 
still have a very real significance. Such useful pages 
as have been noted are a small compensation for omissions 
such as these; the picture remains incomplete and ill- 
proportioned. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate these books which are considered 
to be mest interesting te the general reader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Griffin (C.) & Co. Centenary Volume of Charles Griffin & Co., 
Ltd., Publishers, 1820-1920. Foreword by Lord Moulton, 
9x6}. 308 pp. pors. and il. Griffin & Co., 12, Exeter 
Street, W.C. 

Hand (Thomas W.). A Brief Account of the Public Libraries 
of the City of Leeds, 1870-1920. 10x6}. 41 pp. il. 
Leeds, Public Library. 

Subject Index to Periodicals, 1917-19. A.—Theology and 
Philosophy (including Folk-Lore). 12x9}. 175 pp. 
Library Assoc., Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 7/6 n. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
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temporaine. 9x5}. 268 pp. Paris, Alcan, 14fr. 
Jones (W. Tudor). The Making of Personality. 74x65}. 
72 pp. Williams & Norgate, 2/6n. 
Whyte (Adam Gowans). The Natural History of Evil. 


74x5. 160 pp. Watts, 6/n. 
RELIGION. 
Cohu (J. R.). The Bible and Modern Thought. 8}x5}. 
352 pp. Murray, 16/n. 
Henderson (Rev. A.). The Lesson of the Catacombs. 6}x5}. 


61 pp. il. S.P.C.K., 2/6 n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Ault (Norman). Life in Ancient Britain: a Survey of the. 
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England from Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 


74x5. 274pp.il. Longmans, limp cl., 5/; cl., 6/ 

Brett (Hon. Oliver). A Defence of Liberty. 9x5}. 251 pp. 
Fisher Unwin, 12/6 n. 

Clark (G. N.). Unifying the World. 7}x4}. 116 pp. 
Swarthmore Press, 2/6 n. 
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*Dickinson (G. Lowes). Causes of International War. 7}x4}. 
110 pp. Swarthmore Press, 2/6 n. 

*Gooch (G. P.). Nationalism. 7}x4}. 
Press, 2/6 n. 

International Federation of University Women. Report of 
First Conference. 8x5}. 88 pp. 50, Russell Sq., 
W.C.1, 1/n. 


127 pp. Swarthmore 


Lane (Edith) and Macnamara (Fanny). Nails. 74x5. 180 pp. 
Duckworth, 5/ n. 
Lynd (Robert). The Passion of Labour. 7x4}. 206 pp. 


Bell, 6/ n. 
*Masterman (C. F. G.). 
221 pp. Parsons, 7/6 n. 
Milnes (Nora). Child Welfare from the Social Point of View. 
74x5. 243 pp. Dent, 6/n. 


The New Liberalism. 7}x4}. 


*Myers (Charles S.). Mind and Work. 7}x5. 216 pp. il. 
Univ. of London Press, 6/ n. 

*Thomas (J. H.). When Labour Rules. 84x5}. 204 pp. 
Collins, 12/6 n. 

*Woolf (L. S.). Economic Imperialism. 7}x4}. 111 pp. 


Swarthmore Press, 2/6 n. 


EDUCATION. 

University of London. University College Calendar, Session 
1920-21. 83x53. 624 pp. Taylor & Francis, 3/6 n. 
Woods (Alice). Educational Experiments in England. 7}x5. 

245 pp. Methuen, 7/6 n. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard College. 
Vol. XXX. 9x6. 189 pp. Cambridge, Mass. (Milford), 
6/6 n. 

anne (George G.). A Thousand and One Notes on “‘ A New 
English Dictionary.” 84x5}. 64 pp. Surbiton, Phil- 
pott & Co., 5/ 

Thomsen (Vilh.). Samlede Afhandlinger, Vol. II. 9}x6}. 
500 pp. Gyldendal. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Dass (Sree Benoybhushan Raha). The Suna Habitable Body 
like the Earth. 7x43. 130 pp. il. Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 5/ n. 

Milne (William P.) and Westcott (G. J. B.). A First Course 
in the Calculus, Part II. 7}x4?. 261 pp. Bell, 5/n. 
MEDICAL. 

Rivers (W. H. R.). Instinct and the Unconscious: a Con- 
tribution to a Biological Theory of the Psycho-neuroses 
(Cambridge Medical Series). 9x5}. 260 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 16/ n. 

Sharpe (William). Diagnosis and Treatment of Brain 
Injuries. 9x6. 765 pp.il. Lippincott, 35/n. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

Dooley (William H.). Vocational Mathematics. Revised by 
A. Ritchie-Scott. 74x5. 320 pp. diags. Heath (Har- 
rap), 5/ n. 

Rigg (John). How to Conduct a Meeting: Standing Orders 
and Rules of Debate Explained. 6}x4}. 87 pp. Allen 
& Unwin, 2/6 n. 

FINE ARTS. 

Hubbard (E. Hesketh), ed. On Making and Collecting 
Etchings: a Handbook for Etchers, Students and 
Collectors, written by Members of the Print Society 
(Print Society Publications, 1). 9}x6. 184 pp. pil. 
The Society, Bridge House, Ringwood, Hants, 17/6. 

*Marriott (Charles). Modern Movements in Painting. 9x5}. 
280 pp. il. Chapman & Hall, 21/n. 

Stratton (Arthur). The English Interior: a Review of the 
Decoration of English Homes from Tudor Times to the 
19th Century. 15x11}. 114 pp. 65 pl. Batsford, 84/n. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Review of the Principal 
Acquisitions during 1917. 9?x7}. 106 pp. Stationery 
Office, 4/6 n. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Metalwork. 
Catalogue of English Silversmiths’ Work (with Scottish 
and Irish), Civil and Domestic. 93x7}. 76 pp. 64 pl. 
The Museum, 4/ n. 

*Ward (James). History and Methods of Ancient and 
Modern Painting, Vol. III. 8x5}. 311 pp. il. Chapman 
& Hall, 15/ n. 

MUSIC. 


*Gray (Alan). A Book of Descants (Organ Edition). 8x6}. 
116 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6 n. 

Musical Association. Proceedings, 1918-19. 84x54. 147 pp. 
Leeds, Whitehead & Miller, Elmwood Lane, 21/ n. 
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mann, 4/ n. 

Grandgent (C. H.). Old and New: Sundry Papers. 8}x53. 
177 pp. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press 
(Milford), 6/6 n. 

*Hewlett (Maurice). In a Green Shade: a Country Com- 

.. mentary. 74x5. 171 pp. Bell, 6/ n. 

Milne (A. A.). If I May. 7x4}. 190 pp. Methuen, 6/ n. 

Phillpotts (Bertha S.). The Elder Edda and Ancient Scan- 
dinavian Drama. 83x53. 216 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 21/ n. 

Powell (Beatrice). Gleanings from the Writings of ‘‘ Gertrude 
Page.”” 6}x3}4. 274 pp. Hurst & Blackett, 5/ n. 
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Schofield (Wm. Hy.). Mythical Bards and the Life of William 
Wallace (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
Vol. V.). 82x6. 393 pp. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press (Milford), 12/6 n. 

Segal (Louis). The Romantic Movement in Russia. Preface 
by C. Raymond Beazley. 7x4}. 91 pp. Southsea, 
“Russia Quarterly,’ 1, Outram Road, 3/ n. 

*Windfalls, by Alpha of the Plough. Il. by Clive Gardiner. 
74x44. 286 pp. Dent, 6/ n. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Blakemore (Trevor). Star-Dust. 94x7}. 108 pp. St. 
Catherine Press, 6/ n. 

Cammell (Charles Richard). Satire on the Decadence of Art. 
124x823. 13 pp. Florence, L. S. Olschki (Mudie’s 
Library). 

Conkling (Hilda). Poems by a Little Girl. Preface by 
William Canton. 7}x5. 141 pp. Harrap, 4/6 n. 
Davison (Edward L.). Poems. 73x5}. 65 pp. Bell, 3/6n. 
Inchfawn (Fay). The Verse-Book of a Homely Woman. 

63x44. 108 pp. R.T.S., 3/ n. 

*Lindsay (Vachel). The Daniel Jazz; and other Poems. 
74x5. 94 pp. Bell, 4/6 n. 

Lépez-Picé (J. M.). El Retorn. 7x5. 106 pp. Barcelona, 
Altés Impressor, 5 pes. 

Phillpotts (Adelaide Eden). Arachne: a Play. With decora- 
tions by Doris M. Palmer. 83x7}. 45 pp. Palmer, 
3/ n. 

Thurston (E. Temple). The Wandering Jew: a Play in 
Four Phases. 7}x5. 148 pp. Putnam, 3/6 n. 

Tillyard (Aelfrida). Verses for Alethea. 7}x43. 31 pp. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1/6 n. 

Walters (L. D’O.), ed. The Year’s at the Spring : an Anthology 
of Recent Poetry. Il. by Harry Clarke. Introd. by 
Harold Monro. 10}3x8}. 128 pp. Harrap, 16/ n. 


FICTION. 
Avesnes. La Vocation. 73x42. 223 pp. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
3fr. 
Lorimer (Norma). Mirry-Ann. 7}x5. 253 pp. Stanley 
Paul, 8/6 n. 


Motta (Luigi). Flames on the Bosphorus. Tr. by Helen 
Zimmern. 74x5. 320 pp. Odhams, 7/6 n. 

Norton (Roy). The Turned Worm. 7}x5. 256 pp. Skeffington, 
8/6 n. 

Ridge (W. Pett). Just Open. 7}x5. 320 pp. Odhams, 
7/6 n. 

Roberts (Nina). Odette. 74x5. 38 pp. Stockwell, 2/ n. 

Savi (E. W.). When the Blood Burns. 7}x5}. 384 pp. 
Putnam, 7/6 n. 

Small (H. M.). Peaches and Pairs: a Series of Short Stories. 
7x5. 39 pp. Stockwell, 2/ n. 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere). A Man of the Islands. 74x5. 288 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Wentworth-James (Gertie De S.). The Modern Magician. 
7}x5. 249 pp. Laurie, 8/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Domville-Fife (Charles). The States of South America, 
the Land of Opportunity: a Complete Geographical, 
Descriptive, Economic and Commercial Survey. 8}x5j. 
305 pp. il. maps. Bell, 15/ n. 

Morrison (H. S.). Modern Ulster: its Character, Customs, 
Politics and Industries. 83x53. 224 pp. il. Allenson, 
7/6 n. 

Morrow (Capt. Fredk.) and Lambert (Ernest). An Advanced 
Practical Physical Geography for Public and Secondary 
Schools. 7}x5. 632 pp. diags. Meiklejohn, 7/6 n. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Asquith (Margot). Autobiography. 94x6. 
Thornton Butterworth, 25/ n. 
*Austen-Leigh (Mary A.). Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, 
8x53. 179 pp. il. Murray, 9/ n. 
Buchan (John). Francis and Riversdale Grenfell : a Memoir. 
9x6. 264 pp. pors. Nelson, 15/ n. 

Graham (Edward). The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu 
Butler, D.D. 9x5}. 473 pp. il. Longmans, 21/ n. 
*Peel (Hon. George). The Private Letters of Sir Robert 

Peel. 8}x5}. 307 pp. il. Murray, 18/ n. 
Taylor (Charles Carlisle). The Life of Admiral Mahan, Naval 
Philosopher. 8}x5j. 372 pp. il. Murray, 21/2. 
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/ HISTORY. 

Australia. Historical Records (Commonwealth of Australia) : 
Series 1. Governors’ Despatches to and from England : 
Vol. XIII. Jan., 1827—Feb., 1828. 8}x5}3. 966 pp. 
Australia, Library Committee of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

*Carré (Henri). La Noblesse de France et l’Opinion Publique 
au XVIIlIe Siécle. 10x6}. 650 pp. Paris, Champion, 
20fr. 

Guérard (A. L.). French Civilization: from its Origins to 
the Close of the Middle Ages. 9x5}. 328 pp. Fisher 
Unwin, 21/ n. 

WAR. 

Farrell (Fred. A.). The 5lst (Highland) Division: War 
Sketches. Introd. by Neil Munro. 104x8}. 30 pp. 
64 pl. Jack, 15/ n. 

Hopkins (Father). ‘‘ National Service’”’ of British Merchant 
Seamen, 1914-19. 10x63}. 213 pp. Routledge, 6/ n. 
Madelin (Louis), Le Chemin de la Victoire: II. De la 
Somme au Rhin (1916-18). 7}x4}. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 

3fr. 

*Murray’s (Sir Archibald) Despatches (June, 1916- June, 
1917). 10}x6}. 229 pp. pors. portfolio of maps. Dent, 
35/ n. 

Scott-Harden (Lieut.-Col. H. S.). Faenza Rest Camp: a 
Story of the L. of C. 7}x5. 119 pp. il. Hutchinson, 
6/ n. 

REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 

Fry’s Royal Guide to the Principal London and other 
Charities, 1920. 7}x4}?. 358 pp. Churchman Pub- 
lishing Co., 33/34, Craven Street, W.C.2, 2/ n. 

Light in the Home, an Illustrated Magazine for Family 
Reading. 8 }x6j. 188 pp. R.T.S., 2/6 n. 

R.P.A. Annual, 1921. 9}x6}. 62 pp. Watts, 1/ n. 


PERIODICALS. 
History. October. Macmillan, 2/ n. 
Litterature. Sept.-Oct. Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 37 Ave. 
Kléber. 
Marges. Oct. Paris, 71, rue des Saints-Péres, lfr. 75. 
Neue Schaubiihne. Oct. Dresden, R. Kaemmerer, 2m.50. 
Outward Bound. November. Milford, 1/. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Borrow (George). Wild Wales: its People, Language and 
Scenery (World’s Classics). Pocketed. 6}x3}. 637 pp. 
Milford, 2/6 n. 

Cambridge Plain Texts : Bossuet, Oraison Funébre, 70 pp. 
De Musset, Carmosine, 80 pp. Dumas, Histoire de 
mes Bétes, 60 pp. Gautier, Ménagerie Intime, 55 pp. 
Lamartine, Méditations, 88 pp. 6}x4. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1/3 each. 

De la Mare (Walter). A Child’s Day: a Book of Rhymes 
to Pictures by Carine and Will Cadby. New ed. 9x6. 
56 pp. Constable, 7/6 n. 

*Harrison (Frederic), Swinny (S. H.) and Marvin (F. S.), eds. 
The New Calendar of Great Men: Biographies of the 
559 Worthies of all Ages and Nations in the Positivist 
Calendar of August Comte. New ed., revised and 
enlarged. 9x5}. 732 pp. Macmillan, 30/ n. 

Jenks (Edward). A Short History of English Law: from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Year 1919. 2nd ed., 
revised. 9x5}. 432 pp. Methuen, 12/6 n. 

Jordan (Herbert W.). Debentures: the Purposes they Serve 
and how they are Issued. 9th ed. 8x54. 70 pp. 
Jordan & Sons, 116-17, Chancery Lane, 1/6 n. 

Macmillan (A. D.). Income Tax. 3rd ed. 8x5}. 78 pp. 
Effingham Wilson, 3/ n. 

Mathers (Helen). The Sinof Hagar. 84x53. 126pp. Long, 
1/ n. 

Rita. A Jilt’s Journal. 84x53. 126 pp. Long, 1/ n. 

Words in Pain. 2nded. 7}x5. 206pp. Swarthmore Press, 
6/6 n. 


JUVENILE. 
Ault (Norman), Dreamland Shores: a Book of Verse for 
Children and Others. 10x8. 83 pp. il. Milford, 6/ n. 
Baldwin (May). A Riotous Term at St. Norbert’s. 7}x5}. 
382 pp. Chambers, 6/ n. 
Barclay (V. C.). The Mysterious Tramp: a Story for Wolf 
Cubs, 7}x5. 128 pp. il. Pearson, 2/6 n. 
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Carr (Kent). Caught Out: a School Story. 7}x5}. 350 pp. 
il. Chambers, 6/ n. 

Chaundler (Christine). Just Gerry. 7}x5. 288 pp. Nisbet, 
6/ n. 

Chaundler (Christine). The Thirteenth Orphan. 8x6}. 
256 pp. il. Nisbet, 6/ n. 

Cole (Charlotte Druitt). Cowslips and Kingcups. 73x6, 
80 pp. il. Methuen, 5/ n. 

Gask (Lilian). Betty and Bobtail at Pine-tree Farm. 8}x7, 
224 pp. il. Harrap, 6/ n. 

Glinski (A. J.). Polish Fairy Tales. Trans. by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs. Il. by Cecil Walton. 10}x7}. 96 pp. 
Lane, 16/ n. 

Lake (Edna). The Merry Five and “ Toronto.’ 74x65}. 
276 pp. il. Chambers, 5/ n. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford) (Mrs. Harry Cavendish). The 
Moving House. Music by C. Olmstead Bassett. 7}x6}. 
191 pp. il. Harrap, 5/ n. 

Mais (Catherine), The Gingerbread House. 74x6}. 192 pp. 
il. Harrap, 5/n. 

Molesworth (Mrs.). ‘‘Carrots’’: Just a Little Boy (Queen’s 
Treasure Series). 7}x5}. 150 pp. il. Bell, 5/ n. 

Oxenham (Elsie J.). The School Torment. 74x5}. 380 pp. 
Chambers, 6/ n. 

St. Mars (F.). Off the Beaten Track. 7}x5}. 264 pp. 
Chambers, 6/ n. 

St. Mars (F.). The Wild Unmasked. 7}x5}. 376 pp. 
Chambers, 6/ n. 

Story of the Charcoal-burner (Blackie’s Story-Book Readers, 
Third Series). 6}x4}. 46 pp. il. Blackie, 7d. 

Thompson (Waddy) and Ross (Estelle). A Graphic History 
of the United States for Young Readers. 7x4}. 320 pp. 
il. Harrap, 3/6 n. 





Sales by Auction 


THE PARHAM COLLECTION. 
The Property of the Rt. Hon. Baroness Zouche of Haryngwortk. 
BOOKS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 & 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Tuesday, November 9, 1920, 
at one o'clock precisely :— 

A Selected Portion of the Celebrated Library at Parham, 
Pulborough, Sussex, the property of the Right Hon. Baroness 
Zouche of Haryngworth, including the first issue of the Mazarin 
Bible ; rare and important incunabula ; a set of De Bry’s Voyages ; 
Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, with a very rare portrait inserted ; 
Tewrdannckh, 1517, printed on vellum; fine bindings, and very 
rare bindings by Edwards, of Halifax ; and other notable books. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catologues may be had. 

Illustrated catalogues with 6 plates, may be had, price 5s. 








Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken. — Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
T promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartangE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


EAT and ACCURATE TYPING by Expert. MSS. revised, 
if desired. Very moderate terms.—Miss L., 18, Aberdeen 
Park, N.5. 


XPERIENCED TYPIST.—Authors’ MSS., etc. carefully 

and promptly typed.—Apply Miss Beatrice PEARCE, 

34, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2. cae 

RIVATE SECRETARY.—Educated woman desires POST 

with literary man or scientist. Accounts, correspondence, 

interviewing. French, some Latin. Initiative -—L., 10, Waldemar 
Road, S.W.19. 




















Rest & Holidays 


ASTBOURNE.—First-class Vegetarian Guest House. Best 

locality, three minutes sea. A bright winter home. Tariff, 

with photos, on application—Mrs. ROGERS (cookery, diploma), 
2, Jevingtom Gardens. 
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